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Pustic Worsure.—It will be seen by our record of 
the last day of General Conference, that the item of 
the Report of the Committee on Revisals relating to the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer and a form of Ritual in 
which all the people may join in public worship, was 
indefinitely postponed. While, of course, we are en- 
tirely opposed to anything that savors of ritualistic 
service in the worship of God, believing that such 
forms, in most instances and to many minds, prove a 
‘‘ mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” we are neverthe- 
less convinced that our ordinary mode of participating 
in the services of the sanctuary admits of considerable 
modification and improvement. We are prone to 
speak contemptuously of those congregations who 
‘*mumble” a set form of prayers and psalms, going 
through a succession of standings, kneelings and sit- 
tings, and giving, or pretending to give, expression to 
their feelings of joy or sorrow, exultation or contri- 
tion, in words and sentences written hundreds of years 
ago, and stamped upon the pages of an iron-bound 
psalter,—from which any deviation would be a rubrical 
if not a canonical offense. We say, we are apt to 
speak contemptuously of these congregations; bat 
without, as we might, adducing many cogent and al- 
most unanswerable arguments in favor of, for instance, 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer; without dilat- 
ing upon the fact that the deepest and most sacred 
emotions, prayers, praises and ejaculations almost al- 
ways find expression in forms and phrases that have 
been identical for ages ; without more than reminding the 
reader that the most precious crystallizations of devotion, 
polished by long use among the faithful, have been and 
are among our choicest spiritual treasures ; without more 
than hinting that the best sermons are the most scrip- 
tural, the most comprehensive and fervent supplica- 
tions are those that combine the most familiar petitions 
of the Bible and the Church, the most soul-inspiring 
hymns are those most infused with the language as well 
as spirit of the Psalmist ; without, we repeat, more than 
indicating these points, we ask if it would not be worth 
while to consider whether one person in the pulpit and 
four in the singing gallery can ‘ perform” the worship 
of a congregation in sucha manner as to be generally 
more acceptable to Him who must be ‘ worshiped in 
spirit and in truth,” than by the modes of those churches 
in which some liturgical forms obtain? It would argue 
the blindest prejudice to say either method was entirely 
destitute of good or of evil. We find ne elaborate form 
of ritual in the New Testament. The few instances 
given of public worship among the primitive disciples 
would indicate the utmost simplicity,—a hymn and a 
prayer,—that seemed to be all; but, on the other hand, 
we are not to suppose, we could not conceive, that the 
prayer was one in which all present could not consci- 
entiously, nay, ardently join, or that the hymn was 
chanted by a quartette choir, whom the congregation 
criticised, admired and “ paid.” ‘‘ Let the people praise 
thee, O God; yea, let all the people praise thee,” 
should be not only the letter but the spirit of our public 


aniiiien: ow best to accomplish this is scitatidie t a 
question of vast import, and one that should be settled 
by the conscience of each individual and congregation 
inthe Church. Ritualism we abhor; but, on the othe 
hand, a passive absorption of what is said in the pulpit 
and what is performed in the organ-loft,—tfo kneeling. 
no singing, no responses, not even an amen,—savor: 
more of the lecture room or concert hall than the place 
where God’s children assemble to praise and mer 
his holy name. 





Ex-PRESIDENT JAMES BUCHANAN, the fifteenth Pres- 
ident of the United States, died at his residence, 
Wheatland, Pa., at half past 8 o’clock, A. M., June 1. 
He was a native of Franklin County, Pa., and was born 
April 22, 1791, his parentage being mixed Irish and 
American. He graduated at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, in 1809, and was admitted to the bar of Pennsy]- 
vania three years after, where he rapidly attained 4 
commanding position, and was enabled to retire at th 
age of 40, devoting the rest of his life to politics. For 
nearly twenty-eight years he was continuously ‘n the 
publie service, when, at the close of Polk’s administra- 
tion, he retired into private life. At the accession of 
President Pierce to office in 1853, Buchanan was ap- 
pointed Minister to Britain, where he remained three 
years. Returning to America in 1856, he was nominated 
for President by the Democratic Convention assembled 
at Cincinnati, and was elected over Col. Fremont by a 
considerable majority. His views in reference to the 
great questions that have agitated this country from the 
beginning, his political position before and since the 
Rebellion, his action and his no-action, are matters that 
everybody is familiar with who knows anything of mod- 
ern American history. The tomb is silent; it should be 
sacred. Stat nominis umbra. 





Tue Fenrans AGaArn.—Our Canadian neighbors are 
in a fever of military activity just now, making prepara- 
tions for a visit from the Fenian fraternity, who, it is 
conjectured, contemplate some such movement within 
less than ninety days. We don’t believe the Canadians 
are ‘* seared,” or in the least disturbed, as some of our 
papers would have us believe.» The New Dominioners 
have little doubt of their ability to resist and repel any 
aggressions that may be made upon their borders ; and 
as for the marching and countermarching of troops, the 
garrisoning of forts, the transportation of material, &., 
why, what can be better discipline for those great, 
overfed beef-eaters? Besides, it circulates money, and 
gives the people something to see and to talk about. 
We notice that the British Minister, Mr. Thornton, has 
addressed a letter to our Secretary of State in reference 
to the evil effects on the coal trade of Canada of the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. He claims that 
in this article of coal, we get no good, and the Canadi- 
ans receive much harm by the present restrictions ; and 
urges that something be done in the premises. Some- 
thing will, probably, be done as soon as the circunalo- 
cution wheels and red tapes get fairly in motion by and 
by. No good ever comes of injuring a neighbor, other- 
wise our divine Lord and Master would never have en- 
joined us to love our neighbors, even though they be our 
enemies. To be sure the ethics of religion and politics 
differ very widely ; the sublime sentiments of the sanc- 
tuary being left behind us in the pews with the hymn- 
books and palm-leaf fans, which it would be a kind of 
mild sacrilege to trarf@fer outside the sacred walls. 
Still, who knows but that the day may come when re- 
ligion will actually have some influence in the outer 
world of trade and trickery ! 





Aw EnGutsu Vice.—It is astonishing that year after 
year the great moral and religious community of Britain 
so quietly and unprotestingly permits that great iniqui- 
ty—the Horse-race—to be carried on. Is it because it is 
patronized by Royalty and Nobility that not a squeak is 
uttered? We can scarcely bring ourselves to think so 
meanly of our cousins—the descendants of the round- 
heads and the nonconformists! And yet it seems in- 
credible that they are blind to the damning influence of 
those vile scenes of gambling, debauchery and all vice! 








Is their proverbial conservatism so potent that ah a 
festering mass of corruption must never be submitted 
to lancet, salve, cautery, or anyother kind of remedy ? 
We hear of one poor, foolish man—a marquis—losing 
by the last races, a few days since, the stupendous sum 
of £1,000,000 on one horse! We hear nothing of the 
scores of lesser men whose losses were, perhaps, pro- 
portionally greater. ‘The Marquis of Hastings is 
ruined!” Some say he destroyed himself. Ruined! 
Perhaps he was never further from ruin than when he 
went home, a sadder, a poorer, and a wiser man. But 
(as in the case of the drunkard) who has to pay ths 
penalty, who has to stand the loss and endure the des- 
titution that gambling brings about, and all its attend- 
ant vices?—the poor, innocent wives and children. 
Hastings and his family may be comfortable enough. 
But how about the thousands unknown to fame—hence- 
forth to be unknown to fortune as well! When will 
England rise up in her might and throw off these vices 
that are blighting, not her alone, but through her, the 
world ? 





Ever tue Ricut Comes Urrermost.—The General 
Conference has declared the censure passed upon mem- 
bers of the General Conference of 1836 for attending 
an Anti-Slavery prayer meeting rescinded, and ordered 
the copies of the resolves to be sent to the brethren 
then censured, or if they are deceased, to their fami- 
lies. This good deed was done on the petition of Rey. 
R. M. Matlack and his Official Board in Elkton, Md. 
The preacher was himself expelled from the Philadel- 
phia Conference for abolitionism ; and of the signers of 
the petition several wagy then slay eholders, and would 
have mobbed the men they now commend. True, the 
world changes when Maryland slaveholders, headed by 
a Wesleyan abolitionist, beg the General Conference to 
elear its record of the stain of pro-slaveryism. 
great, and his truth shall prevail. 


God is 





THE Washington City election last week was attend- 
ed with riot and bloodshed. Mobs paraded the streets, 
stores were sacked and pillaged, negroes were assault- 
ed, and one of them in the struggle, to save his own 
life, destroyed that of a white man. The Republican 
candidate for Mayor, however, was elected, and one 
colored man is numbered among the aldermen. The 
excitement is now pretty well over, and all is quiet 
again ‘‘along the Potomac.” Instead of being sur- 
prised at these demonstrations, the surprise is that there 
are not more. It really speaks well for our stability 
and love of law and order, that events take place, 
which, under other governments, would result in fearful 
convulsions ; ‘but with us, the worst effect produced is 
a newspaper fusilade, a few angry words, a few had 
speeches, a groan, a sigh, and on we go ‘ over the 
hills and far away,” whistling the songs of freedom 
and seattering the seeds of progress. 





WILeraHAM Semi-CENTENNIAL.—We are pleased to 
learn that the efficient committee appointed to prepare 
for the semi-centennial celebration of the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham are making ample preparations 
for the forthcoming festival. The alumni of this hon- 
ored institution are scattered all over the world, filling 
positions of influence, and crowning with fair renown 
their well remembered Alma Mater. What pleasing 
memories the mere mention of the name of Wilbraham 
will bring to ten thousand hearts. The fields and 
woods, the hills and rocky glens, and the bright, joy- 
ous brooks, as well as the pleasant associations and. 
cherished friendships ef school days, make Wilbraham 
a veritable Mecea to which many a busy toiler amid the 
din of life would hie for a little time. Amid the restful 
influences of such a place one rapidly grows young, 
and the wrinkles which age and care have wrought 
give place to smiles. By all means let hundreds an- 
swer to the call, singing as they come, 


“We hear the glad summons 
From mountain and vale: 
Our voices ring out 
On the breath of the gale, 
We are coming! all coming! 
With hearts light and free 
To swell the great choral 





Of forest and sea,” 
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THE NEW SONG. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
O, sing, thou happy heart! 
The world is all in bloom. 
Sing, through ihe grateful tears that start 
At Jesus’ empty tomb! 


Sing, for the heavens ure glad! 
New sunrise breaks within: 

Thy path in living green is clad: 
Closed are the gulfs of sin. 

Aye, sing, while looking down 
The past, tlat dread abyss! 

Thy Saviour wins thee to his crown, 
From fear and shame like this. 


Sing, Spirit, from the height 
Where Love thy wing hath borne; 
Sing to the darkness of the light; 
Sing to the night of morn! 
O sing, thou ransomed one, 
Beloved and forgiven; 
Sing to blind eyes of Christ, the Sun! 
Sing to lost souls of heaven! 





PREACHING IN GERMANY. 
BY GEORGE PRENTICE. 

No clergyman would be likely to be long in a foreign 
country without attempting an estimate of the differ- 
ences between the preaching he listens to there and 
that which he has heard at home. Of course he may 
chance not to hear the best preachers, or if he should, 
they might not be in good pulpit condition when he 
happened to hear them. A fair means of comparing 
the relative efficiency and scriptural wealth of the pul- 
pit instruction of different countries, exists in the pub- 
lished sermons which one may easily obtain. To be 
sure, there is frequently no small difference between 
the sermons which a minister regularly delivers in his 
pulpit and those which he prints. These are apt to be 
selected as the best of his performances. Yet this holds 
of all preachers, so that the sermons compared would 
perhaps in equal measure convey a better idea of full- 
ness ¢f thought and carefulness of finish than a stray 
hearer would obtain from his listening to sermons. 


Ihave chiefly attended German service in the Dom at 
Berlin, the Frauen Kirche at Dresden, and in the Dom 
at Halle. I have attended occasional services else- 
where, but these were my regular places of worship 
in those cities. In these three hes, however, I 
heard nine different clergymen. ey are among the 
best reputed for pulpit gifts in this country, so that 
some reasonable estimate of the nature of the pulpit 
discourses of Germany may be derived from them. 
There are some points of the Lutheran service in which 
it would deserve our imitation. The organ music and 
the singing of regular choirs are better than it has 
been my lot to hear in America. I think this may also 
be said of their congregational singing, theugh this is 
prone to drag. Prayers are read before sermon; the 
responses are given sometimes by the audience and 
sometimes by the choir. When the minister reads his 
text, the whole assembly rises and stands till the pas- 
sage is finished. While they resume their seats the 
preacher waits or gives a preliminary cough to clear 
the throat for action. Some proceed at once to deliver the 
entire sermon ; others, after announcing the theme, get- 
ting through the introduction and stating the points to 
be discussed, ask the people to unite in silent supplica- 
tion for the divine blessing on the werd. The clergy- 
man kneels in the pulpit, the people bow in the pews, 
and for a moment all is hushed in solemn stillness. It 
is very impressive. Some interrupt a sermon when it 
is half delivered by the singing of ahymn. The gen- 
eral custom is to recite the sermon from memory, 
though as men advance in years and acquire facility in 
extempore delivery, they often adopt this freer habit. 
In preaching, as in everything else, a German takes 
his time, so that the services are often rounded up to 
something like the old-time length of New England 
worship. 

Instead of giving a detailed account of all the nine 
whom I have heard in the churches above mentioned, 
let me give a brief sketch of those who pleased me 
most, and then add a few suggestions. The first cler- 
gyman to whom I listened in Berlin was Pastor Hengs- 
tenberg—not the commentator, a fine looking old man, 
with a physique like that of Bishop Ames, a white head 
and kindly eyes, he was attractive to look at. Fortu- 
nately for my unskilled ears, his enunciation was slow 
and distinct, so that I was able to understand nearly all 
his sermon. I do not recall the outline of his discourse 
now, which was nowise remarkable, but its spirit im- 
pressed me very favorably. It was earnest, spiritual 
and tenderly affectionate. The Saviour he talked of 
and commended was just such a Saviour as a troubled 
and sorrowing sinner would like to find. I heard an- 
other younger man in the same pulpit who likewise 
pleased me. His name I cannot now recall, though he 
is deemed one of the first pulpit orators of Berlin. He 


draws large congregations, and evidently deals with 
them faithfully. His text was the familiar passage, 
‘“‘Ask and ye shall receive,” &. The sermon was 
elaborate, somewhat ornate, logically put together, and 
delivered with great vigor. It was very evangelical in 
substance of doctrine, but it wanted a yein of tender- 
It was well fitted to make men feel that they 
ought to pray, but perhaps not so well suited to induce 
them to pray. Webster used to say that Choate con- 
vinced his juries too fully, so that they resented the 
straitness of the debatable ground left them. So this 
preacher seemed to me to set the need of prayer a lit- 
tle too strictly home upon us. Could he have handled 
the duty more easily and made it seem a glorious priv- 
ilege to come to the mercy-seat, it would leave them 
better; still this was a rare sermon. Perhaps the rela- 
tive youth of the preacher was the cause of his seeming 
vigor ; perchance too, for some this severity is needful. 
More than any other sermon that I have heard here, it 
implied mental doubts and questionings among the 
hearers, and strove to meet and relieve them. 

In Dresden I heard but one preacher whose pulpit 
ability impressed me as unusual. This was the Super- 
intendent of the city churches. A man in the full 
prime of life, rich in learning, gifted with a fine figure 
and an agreeable voice, he adds to these the rarer 
gifts of earnestness and tenderness. Vast congrega- 
tions wait on his ministry, and the effect of his sermons 
is often palpable on the audience. He is the only 
preacher whose appeals, so far as I could see, touched 
the hearts of the listeners too deeply for words, even to 
tears. I shall not easily forget the sermon I heard 
there one Sunday when half the throng were moved to 
tears. Just in front of me sat a burly veteran with a 
half dozen military decorations on his breast. He too 
was deeply moved. But | fancied it hardly seemed be- 
coming imhis eyes that such a man of war as he should 
be seen to weep. Still the dew would shine in his eyes. 
Every now and then he Lrushed these drops furtively 
away and braced himself up a little more firmly. But 
it was all in vain, for still faster came the tears until 
finally his frame shook as if he had a young earthquake 
in him, and over his sternly rigid features the sparkling 
drops coursed whither they would. 

In Halle my first thought was to hear Dr. Tholuck, 
so well known in America. He is near seventy years 
old, has a scholarly stoop in the shoulders, and looks 
thin and worn with the studies and labors of a busy 
life. His action is by no means graceful even with the 
clerical gown to help it. He speaks slowly, and at first 
seems to lack for breath. As he advances this wears 
off and you listen to plain, simple and unambitious 
preaching of the word. Apparently he neither seeks 
nor shuns ornament. His wide reading betrays itself 
in many a passage, not in direct quotation, but in free 
renderings of the ideas he hag garnered up. On All 
Saints Day I heard him give an excellent sermon on 
the Blessedness of the Christian Dead. His brief sen- 
tentious opening remarks cling to me yet, and furnish a 
good example of his manner. It must be remembered 
that on this day, a service is held in Lutheran churches 
to commemorate those who have died ig the parish 
during the year. After looking calmly over the con- 
gregation till he had all eyes fixed upon him, he said: 
**To preach is always a duty that burdens every 
thoughtful man, but once a year even the thoughtless 
preacher must feel the weight of his office and his own 
weakness; for once a year the congregation loek up 
to him across the graves of their dead and ask with 
tearful eyes, man of God! hast thou a strong word of 
consolation for us to-day, for to-day we are sorely be- 
stead, and human speculations and dreams do not suffice 
for our wants. I can thankfully say that I have the 
comfort you need: Ihave found it in the ever-abiding 
Word of God. Hear it with faith.” After these pregnant 
words he read his text, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord,” &e. The se which followed was 
very felicitous. It abounded if learning not ostenta- 
tiously displayed, but melted down into coin that bore 
the impress of his own thought. In showing that men 
who reject the Scriptures have only dreams to offer in 
their stead, I noted real thoughgnot formal citations 
from Calderon, Dante and Shakspeare. These were 
not dragged in by the ears but came _as_pat as a rose 
to anosegay. I have heard seme others preach in this 
church whose sermons would not be considered decent 
by any average New England Congregation. 

There is far less exposition of Scripture in the Ger- 
man pulpit than in ours. The people are expected to 
take what the preacher says in these matters on his 
authority. There is less aim at immediate effect in the 
sermons heard here than is the case with us. The ser- 
mon over, preacher and people go their several ways 
and nobody asks what is to be done on the subject. 
The Word is expected to take effect some time, but 


ness. 





when or how none can tell. The church comes and 
goes. No prayer meeting to set the truth home, and 





hardly any distinction between those who believe and 
those who do not. To an earnest Christian, Germany 
presents many a hard and solemn problem. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE PAPERS OF ADAM 
CLARKE. 


WITH NOTES BY SAMUEL DUNN. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE TO ADAM CLARKE. 

Highwood Hill, Middlesex, Feb. 8, 1830. My dear 
Doctor :—though I happen just now to be more than 
usually occupied, I must not delay returning you my 
cordial thanks for your kind communication, assuring you 
that I shall embrace as early an opportunity as I can of 
hearing the sermon you have sentme. I say hearing, 
for the weakness of my eyes, which has long ago become 
habitual, allows me even to write but little, compared 
with the claims on my pen, and scarcely to read at all. 
I am the more gratified by receiving this mark of your 
friendly regard, because I thereby enjoy the opportuni- 
ty of gtating what I have been intending for neaily five 
years to express to you by a specific letter. I then 
lived for several morths on Uxbridge Common for the 
recovery of my health after a dangerous illness. Dur- 
ing the course of my residence I learned that your habi- 
tation was at no great distance, and it was my full 
intention to take the lib« rty of calling on you, and alleg- 
ing the circumstances of our having many common 
friends, as a plea for my being permitted to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you; but, whether from pro- 
crastination, Or from whatever cause,I do not now 
recollect, the time of our departure arrived without my 
having been able to effect my purpose. I have ever 
since regretted it, and even now, as I find we are at no 
great distance from each other, if it please God that we 
both live till the summer, and then possess our locomo- 
tive powers, I hope you will allow me to give a call as 
a prelude to further intercourse. I am compelled no 
to go from home during the winter months, but, if you 
still possess anything of your ancient vigor, you prob- 
ably may sometimes be coming this way, and if so it 
will give me great pleasure if you will do me the favor 
of giving me acall. Our beds are always well aired 
I must now take up my pen into my own hand to assuie 
you of the high respect which I have long felt for your 
character, and of the pleasure which, on that account, I 
receive from the friendly sentiments and feelings to- 
wards me which you do me the honor to express, and 
which I beg leave cordially to reciprocate. I am unaf- 
fectedly interested by your Shetland letter, and wotld 
willingly beg you to let me contribute towards the fund 
for the benefit of these poor, worthy people. I remain, 
with sincere esteem and regard, my dear Doctor, very 
sincerely and affectionately yours, 

W. WILBERFORCE. 


(Wilberforce was born at Kingston, upon Hull, Aug. 
24, 1759. His early education was directed by his ex- 
cellent mother, owing to the death of his father. AtSt. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1774, he formed an inti- 
macy with that eminent statesman, William Pitt, which 
continued during life. He entered Parliament soon af- 
ter he came’ of age, and in 1782 made a tour into Asia 
with Dr. T. Miller and Mr. Pitt. In 1787, at the request 
of Clarkson, he introduced in the House of Commons 
proposals forthe abolition of the slave trade. With 
Lord Howick he carried up a Bill for the same object 
to the House of Lords, which was made law, March 25, 
1807. He married Miss Spooner of Birmingham, who 
became the mother of six children. His * Practical 
View of Christianity,” was a work of great value, and 
has had a very extensive circulation. From 1807 to 
1828 he represented Yorkshire. His increasing infirmi- 
ties then compelled him to retire from public life; but 
the entire emancipation of the slaves in thé British Do- 
minions still occupied his chief attention, and he lived 
just long enough to know that this great object was 
fully accomplished by legislative enactment, at the 
ransom of $100,000,000. He was the able advocate and 
liberal friend of every benevolent institution, and his 
whole character the constant exemplification of real 
Christianity. He died in London, July 19, 1833, in his 
seventy-fourth year, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. At a public meeting referring to a remark 
which Clarke had just made, Wilberforce rose, and 
with great animation said, ‘‘ We will not let our worthy 
friend follow : he shall not hang on our skirts to be as 
if dragged onwards; we will take him in our arms, we 
will bear him in our bosoms, and carry him into the 
presence of his God and our God.” The last letter 
Wesley wrote, four days before his death, was addressed 
to Wilberforce.—S. D.} 

THOMAS CLARKSON TO ADAM CLARKE’S YOUNGEST 

DAUGHTER. 

Playford-hall, April 29, 1843. Dear Friend.—I am 
not very fit at this moment to write a letter, being ill, 
and in my eighty-fourth year of age; but I cannot help 
acknowledging, without any delay, the favor of your 
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letter,"and the receipt of an autograph one by the hand 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, upon which both Mrs. Clarkson 
and myself cannot fail te set a due value. No man has 
existed in my time for whom I have entertained such 
an affectionate regard as,your dear father. I loved his 
character, his unwearied zeal for religion, his honest, 
independent mind, andghis courage to}do and to say 
whatever he thought it right to do and to avow. I 
have read his ‘* Commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments ” with great pleasure and profit. I think 
them by far the best and most useful that have ever ap- 
peared; and yet I have read many. But, alas! he is 
gone, and gone, too, when his services would have 
been most wanted. I mean in arresting the progress 
of Roman Catholicism. If I judge rightly of his char- 
acter he would not have been easy to sit still and see 
such a monstrous evil stealing over our land insidious- 
ly without pointing it out and assailing it; and here his 
great learning, literature, and knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures would have rendered him a most formidable 
champion in the cause of truth. I am, my dear friend, 
with every good wish, yours truly, 
Tuomas CLARKSON. 

[Clarkson obtained the first rudiments of education in 
Wisbeach Free Grammar School, of which his father 
was master. At St. John’s College, Cambridge, he ob- 
tained several prizes. In 1785 Dr. Peckard, the Vice 
Chaneellor, announced as a subject fora prize Latin 
dissertation, ‘‘Is it right to make slaves of others 
against their will?” Clarkson obtained the prize; and 
the following year he published a translation of it, 
which was, perhaps, the first effectual step towards the 
suppression of the inhuman slave trade. From that 
day he made unparalleled exertions for the attainment 
of the benevolent object. In 1787, with Wilberforce 
and others, he formed the Anti-slavery Associaticn. 
The two next years he published two works on the sub- 
ject, and visited some of the principal towns in the 
kingdom for the purpose of bringing it more fully be- 
fore the public. He witnessed its suppression in 1807, 
and the abolition of slavery throughout the British Em- 
pire in 1836. He published a ‘* Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism,” the ‘‘ History of the Slave Trade,” and several 
smaller works. He was a man of singleness of eye, 
ardent benevolence, untiring labors, and extensive use- 
fulness. He died in 1846, in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age.—S. D.] 





THE REAL SOURCES OF THE NILE.* 


Sir Samuel Baker's Second volume is hardly less nov- 
el and no less interesting than his first. That took us 
to the fountain head of the river Nile, this to the 
sources of its inundation, and hence of its value in his- 
tory. For had the Nile simply remained in its banks, 
Egypt would be as much of a wilderness as Suez. Like 
a mute inglorious Milton, or a village Cromwell, would 
have been the most historic of streams. Like these Mil- 
tons and Cromwells, it must spread itself abroad, be- 
come a freshet and an inundation, in order to secure a 
place in history. 

Mr. Baker introduces us to perils oft and great, 
such as only the most enduring and most ready could 
have subdued. Full of tact, of resources, of coolness, 
he has no equal in this department, except his fellow- 
countryman, Dr. Livingstone, who is doing a vaster 
work for far higher objects, not the discovery of lands 
merely, but the redemption of the world to Christ. While 
Dr. Livingstone has the best aims, Sir Samuel has the 
best style. No real traveler has quite so racy a pen. 
He handles fishing rod, rifle, pencil and pen with equal 
skill. Specimens of his style and his story may allure 
the reader to make the whole work his own. He can- 
not do better. Thus he tells how his philanthropy, as 
is sometimes the case elsewhere, put him in jeopardy by 
a Nile inundation of gratitude and grease: 

THE GALLA SLAVE. 

Our great difficulty was to procure a slave woman to 
grind the corn and make the bread for the people. 

No proprietor would let his slave on hire to go upon 
such a journey, and it was impossible to start without 
one; the only resource was to purchase the freedom of 
sone woman, and to engage her as a servant for the 
trip. I heard of a man who had a Galla slave who was 
clever at making bread, as it had been her duty to make 
cakes for sale in the bazaar upon market days. After 
some delays I succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
both master and slave atthe same time; the former was 
an Arab, hard at dealing, but as I did not wish to drive 
a bargain, I to the price, thirty-five dollars, 71. 
The name of the woman was Barraké; she was about 
twenty-two years of age, brown in complexion, fat, and 
strong; rather tall, and altogether she was a fine, pow- 
erful Iboking woman, but decidedly not pretty; her 





* EXPLORATION OF THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSID@A: The 
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hair was elaborately dressed in hundreds of long, nar- 
row curls, so thickly smeared with castor oil that 
the grease had covered her naked shoulders; in addi- 
tion to this, as she had been recently under the hands 
of the hairdresser, there was an amount of fat and other 
nastiness upon her head that gave her the appearance 
of being nearly gray. 

I now counted out thirty-five dollars, which I placed 
in two piles upon the table, and through the medium of 
Mahomet I explained to her that she was no longer a 
slave, as that sum had purchased: her freedom; at the 
same time, as it was a large amount that I had paid, I 
expected she would remain with us as a servant until 
our journey should be over, at which time she should 
receive a certain sum in money, as wages at the usual 
rate. Mahomet did not agree with this style of address 
to a slave, therefore he slightly altered it in the transla- 
tion, which I at once detected. The woman looked 
frightened and uneasy at the conclusion ; 1 immediately 
asked Mahomet what he had told her. ‘Same like 
master tell to me!” replied the indignant Mahomet. 
‘*Then have the kindness to repeat to me in English, 
what you said to her,” I replied. ‘I tell that slave 
woman same like master’s word ; I tell her master one 
very good master, she Barraké one very bad woman: 
all that good dollars master pay, too much money for 
such a bad woman. Now she’s master’s slave; she be- 
longed to master like a dog; if she not make plenty 
good bread, work hard all day, early morning, late in 
night, master take a big stick, break her head.” 


his was the substance of a translation of my address. 


tinged with Mahomet's coloring, as being more adapted 
for the ears of a slave! My wife was present, and being 
much annoyed, we both assured the woman that Mahom- 
et was wrong, and I insisted upon his explaining to her 
literally that ‘‘no Englishman could hold a slave; that 
the awe I had paid rendered her entirely free; that 
she would not even be compelled to remain with us, but 
she could do as she thought proper; that both her mis- 
tress and I should be exceedingly kind to her, and we 
would subsequently find her a good situati Cairo ; 
in the meantime she would receive good clothes and 
wages.” This, Mahomet, much against his will, was 
obliged to translate literally. The effect was magical ; 
the woman, who had looked frightened and unhappy, 
suddenly beamed with smiles, and without any warn- 
ing she ran towards me, and in an instant I found my- 
self embraced in her loving arms; she pressed me to 
her bosom, and smothered me with castor oil kisses, while 
her greasy ringlets hung upon my face and neck. How 
lung this entertainment would have lasted I cannot tell, 
but I was obliged to cry ‘‘Caffa! Caffa!” (enough! 
enough!) for it looked improper, and the perfumery was 
too rich; fortunately my wife was present, but she did 
not appear to enjoy it more than I did; my snow-white 
blouse was soiled and greasy, and for the rest of the 
day I was a disagreeable compound of smells, castor 
— musk, sandal-wood, burnt shells, and Bar- 
raké. 

Mahomet and Barraké herself, I believe, were the 
—_ people who really enjoyed the little event. ‘* Ha!” 
Mahomet exclaimed, ‘‘this is your own fault! You in- 
sisted upon speaking kindly, and telling her that she is 
not a slave, now she thinks that she is one of your wives !” 
This was the real fact; the unfortunate Barrake had 
deceived herself; never having been free, she could not 
understand the use of freedom unless she was to be a 
wife. She had understood my little address as a pro- 
posal, and of course she was disappointed; but, as an 
action for breach of promise cannot be pressed in the 
Soudan, poor Barrake, although free, had not the happy 
rights of a free-born Englishwoman, who can heal her 
broken heart with a pecuniary plaster, and console her- 
self with damages for the loss of a lover. 


Thus thrillingly he describes the great event which is 
the cause of all his journeys. 


THE DESCENT OF THE FLOODS. 


The cool night arrived, and at about half-past eight 
[ was lying half-asleep upon my bed by the margin of 
the river, when I fancied that I heard a rumbling like 
distant thunder; I had not heard such a sound for 
months, but a low, uninterrupted roll appeared to in- 
crease in volume, although far distant. Hardly had I 
raised my head to listen more attentively, when a con- 
fusion of voices arose from the Arabs’ camp, with a 
sound of many feet, and in a few minutes they rushed 
into my camp, shouting to my men in the darkness, ‘‘ El 
Bahr! El] Bahr!” (the the river! 

We were up in an in t, and my interpreter, Ma- 
homet, ina state of intense confusion, explained that 
the river was coming down, and that the supposed dis- 
tant thunder was the roar of approaching water. 

Many of the people were asleep on the clean sand on 
the river's bed; these were quickly awakened by the 
Arabs, who rushed down the steep bank to save the 
skulls of my two Hippopotami that were exposed to dry. 
> they descended, when the sound of the rig- 
er in the darkness beneath, told us that the water h 
arrived, and the men, dripping with wet, had just suffi- 
cient time to drag their heavy burdens up the bank. 

All was darkness and confusion; everybody was 
talking and no one listening, but the great event had 
occurred, the river had arrived “like a thief in the 
night.” On the morning of the 24th of June, I stood on 
the banks of the noble Atbara river, at the break of day. 
The wonder of the desert! yesterday there was a barren 
sheet of glaring sand, with a fringe of withered bush 
and trees upon its borders that cut the yellow expanse 
of desert. For days we had journeyed along the ex- 
hausted bed ; all Nature, even in Nature's poverty, was 
most poor; no bush could boast a leaf; no tree could 
throw a shade; crisp gums crackled upon the stems of 
the mimosas, the sap dried upon the burst bark, sprung 
with the withering heat of the simoom. In one nig 
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there was a mysterious change—wonders of the mighty 
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Nile !—an army of water was hastening to the wasted 
river; there was no drop of rain, no thunder-cloud on 
the horizon to give hope, all had been dry and sultry ; 
dust and desolation yesterday,—to-day a magnificent 
stream, some 500 yards in width, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet in depth, flowed through the dreary desert ! 
Bamboos and reeds, with trash of all kinds, were hur- 
ried along the muddy waters. Where were all the 
crowded inhabitants of the pool? The prison doors 
were broken, the prisoners were released, and rejoiced 
in the mighty stream of the Atbara. 

The 24th of June, 1861, was a memorable day. Al- 
though this was actually the beginning of my work, I 
felt that by the experience of this night I had obtained a 
clue to one portion of the Nile mystery, and that, as 
‘‘coming events cast their shadows before” this 
sudden creation of a river was but the shadow of the 
great cause. 

The rains were pouring in Abyssinia! these were 
sources of the Nile! 


He thinks measures ought to be taken to utilize these 
mighty freshets. ‘‘A new Egypt,” he well remarks, 
‘*is now being formed under the Mediterranean sea.”’ 
It only needs suffieient irrigration to spread the Nile 
over an immense territory. From Suez to Cairo may 
be yet one garden. The book is handsomely gotten up, 
and is one of the most interesting and valuable works 
of the year. 





DAY DREAMS. 
Life were but a weary burden 
If without its dreams; 
These are of the curtained Future 
First faint gleams! 
When the spirit—chained and chambered, 
In her house of a 
Catches through the dungeon window 
Morn’s glad ray. 
Like a messenger from heaven 
Singing at your gate, 
“ Weep not, captive—earth still smileth; 
Pray—hope—wait! , 
“Though all beauty is excluded, 
I am come to thee, 
Whispering—W hat thy warm heart loveth, 
Thou shalt see!” 


From“ Poems” by C. H. St. John. 





ACTS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


There is something,solemn and awful in the thought 
that there is not am act nor a thought in the life of a 
human being, but carries with it a train of conse- 
quences, the end of which we may never trace. Not 
one but, to a certain extent, gives a color to our own 
life, and insensibly influences the lives of those about 
us. The good deed or thought will live, even though 
we may not see it fructify, but so will the bad; and no 
person is so insignificant as to be sure that his example 
will not do Lome on the one hand, nor evil on the other. 
There is, indeed, an essence of immortality in the life 
of man, even in this world. No individual in the uni- 
verse stands alone ; he is a component part of a system 
of mutual dependencies; and by his several acts he 
either increases or diminishes the sum of human good 
now and forever. As the present is rooted in the past, 
and the lives and examples of our forefathers still to a 


‘great extent influence us, so are we by our daily acts 


contributing to form the condition and character of the 
future. The living man isa fruit formed and ripened 
by the culture of all the foregoing centuries. Genera- 
tions six thousand years deep stand behind us, each lay- 
ing its hands upon its successor’s shoulders, and the 
living generation continues the ma, 
tion and example destined to bind the remotest past 
with the most distant future. No man’s acts die ut- 
terly ; and though his body may resolve into dust and 
air, his good or his bad deeds will still be bringing 
forth fruit after their kind, and influencing generations 
of men for all time to come. It is in this momentous 
and solemn fact that the great peril and responsibility 
of human existence lies. 


etic current of ac- 





GODLY SORROW. 


To grieve merely for fear of punishment is what the 
most carnal and worldly mind is capable of. Almost 
every common malefactor does thus much, when the 
scourge of the gibbet comes in sight; but, that the vil- 
lany of the fact, and concern for justice, have no part 
in that sorrow, the frequent examples of wretches, 
spared in the very article of death, and continuing still 
incorrigible, too a demonstrate. And I know not 
to what else we should impute the many fruitless re- 
morses, and broken vows of affliction and sick beds, 
than that proceeding purely from the smart of the rod, 
and designing to get quit of present fear and pain; the 
cause no sooner ceases, but the effects of their sorrow 
vanish with it. Such sorrow proves we love ourselves, 
not that we love God; but he that turns with his whole 
heart must love God; and love God he cannot, without 
a persuasion of his ness; goodness in his own 
nature, goodness to him in particular. These attri- 
butes, then, are so many charms to attract our hearts; 
the greater sense we have of them, the more we shall 
loath corasives, for having dealt so disingenuously and 
unworthily heretofore. e better we think of him, 
and the worse of ourselves, the less apt we shall be to 
relapse ; for, hoage repentance often begins with fear, 
yet it seems hardly possible to conceive how it should 

perfected and preserved without love.--Dean Stan- 
hope. 


You may depend upon it there is, even in this world, 
nothing in the world so dangerous for a man as te be 
for a long time supremely successful.—A. Helps. 
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THE HOME TABLE, 


THE SNAKE IN THE GLASS. 


Come listen awhile to me, my lad; 
Come listen to me for a spell; 
Let that terrible drum 
For a moment be dumb, 
For your uncle is going to tell 
W hat befell 
A youth who loved liquor too well. 


A clever young man was he, my lad; 
And with beauty uncommonly blest, 
Ere with brandy and wine, 
Ile began to decline, 
And behaved like a person possessed ; 
I protest 
The temperance plan is the best. 


One evening he went to a tavern, my lad; 
Ile went to a tavern one night, 
And drinking too much 
Rum, brandy, and such, 
The chap got excecdingly * tight”; 
And was quite 
What your aunt would entitle a fright. 


The fellow fell into a snooze, my lad; 
’Tis a horrible slumber he takes ; 
He trembles with fear, 
And acts very queer; 
My eyes! how he shivers and shakes 
When he wakes, 
And raves about horrid great snakes! 


*Tis a warning to you and to me, my lad; 
A particular caution to all,— 
Though no one can see 
The vipers but he,— 
To hear the poor lunatic baw! :— 
* How they crawl !— 
All over the floor and the wall!” 


Next morning he took to his bed, my lad; 
Next morning he took to his bed; 
And he never got up 
To dine or te sup, 
Though properly physicked and bled ; 
And I read, 
Next day the poor fellow was dead! 


You've heard of the snake in the grass, my lad; 
Of the viper concealed in the grass, 
But now, you must know, 
Man’s deadliest foe 
Is a snake of a different class 
Alas !— 
’T is the viper that lurks in the glass! 
J. G. SAXF. 


MORE TALK AT THE CHILDREN’S TABLE 
ABOUT CHICAGO. 

I told you how the short main river and its twisting 
branches cut Chicago into three unequal parts, known 
as the North Side, South Side and West Side. These 
rivers cause another peculiarity. Almost every street 
ifthe main part of the town crosses the river, or would 
cross it if it had a bridge. A large portion of them are 
thus accommodated. Where there are no bridges you 
behold the odd sight of ships lying in the middle of the 
street, or swiftly crossing it. Where bridges are found, 
there is another novelty less pleasing. The constant 
passage of vessels causes a constant opening of the 
draw. On the top of the centre of the bridge is a 
tower. In it the drawmen are stationed. When they 
see a little tug coming along, smoking fiercely and 
sereaming horridly, and pulling away at a big schooner, 
they ring a bell, and every team not having one foot on 
the bridge, must halt, Those on, can get off. The foot 
folks hurry scurry to get over, They let all the ships 
pass through that wish. This keeps sometimes a hun- 
dred teams waiting. Strings half a mile long attest 
both the business and the blockade. 

A hundred teams are sometimes waiting at these 
gaping gates. Such is the delay and confusion, that the 
wits of the peoplejhave solved the problem in a way 
that shows their enterpise. They have undermined 
the river with a tunnel. Massive stone masonry is 
built up back from the river, goes down gradually 
under the river, and passes beneath its botiom, emerg- 
ing at an equal distance on the other side. There is 
also a side tunnel for foot passengers, with steps de- 
scending to it like that‘in London. 

This tunnel bas the advantage of the more famous 
one of the Thames, in that the river is not very dee; 
or swift, and therefore the descent is easy; and being 
made before the city, can push back its entrance, so as 
to accommodate carriages, which that cannot. It is a 
very fine work, and if it succeeds, will be followed by 
other tunnels, and the bridges go from above to below 
the Chicago stream. 

THE PROJECTED CANAL. ° 

Another peculiarity of this river is that it is affected 
by the winds, something as the tides affect other rivers 
near the ocean. Itis said to flowin and out with the 
wind, It does not flow out much, however, and it be- 
comes 50 offensive in the summer heats, that a project 
is on foot to clean it out by digging a canal that shal) 
connect itself with another canal, and so empty the 
Michigan Lake into the Mississippi River. The Atlantic 
Ocean then will have to revolve in a circle around 
Chicago—a compliment to the enterprise of this wide- 
awake city. 

THE CRIB. 

Not what you littlest folks sleep in, but of a very 

different sort, There is yet another oddity about the 
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water of Chicago, greater and better than the rest. 
Being on a half-drained level swamp, its water for 
drinking was very bad; whereupon they built a tunnel 
three miles under the lake, and sent a great hollow 
shaft sixty feet upward, so that it stops three or four 
feet from the top of the water. Into this iron quill the 
water rushes, drives through the underground tunnel, 
and comes up on the shore, where it is pumped into a 
high reservoir, and sent all over’the town. It is the 
best drinking water any city in the world possesses. 
“Sparkling and bright in its liquid light,” it has a 
spring and snap to it that makes it a very proper drink 
for such a live town. Only the Nile surpasses it in 
vivacity. That brings the mountains in it, and tastes 
better than the best wine. If the Chicago people will 
confine themselves to their magnifieent water as a bev- 
erage, they will have about the best drink in the world, 
and be undoubtedly, so far, the best people. 
ALL THE GOOD THINGS 

that can be said about this city are, as the preachers 
say, too numerous to mention. The Sunday Schools are 
very flourishing, the churches very active, the Christian | 
zeal of old and young disciples very great and very 
commendable. Born since many of your fathers and 
mothers were, it will contain probably a million of in- 
habitants before you are of their age. When the Pacific 
Railroad joins the world together, then Chicago will 
be a signet on the right hand of a united earth. May 
it be so pure that it shall be the signet ring of the 
Lord of the whole earth. 


THE FARMER’S PARROT. 

Ong beautiful spring, a farmer, after working busily 
for “some weeks, succeeded in planting one of his 
largest fields with corn. Butthe neighboring crows, 
not having the fear of the law in their hearts, found 
their way to the farmer’s corn-field, and departed fre- 
quently corned. The farmer, not being willing that the 
germs of a future crop should be destroyed by either 
fair or foul means, determined to drive the bold maraud- 
ers to their nests. Accordixgly, he loaded his trusty 
gun, with the intention of giving them, upon their next 
visit, a warm reception, 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talkative and mis- 
chievous as those birds usually are, and being very 
tame, it was allowed its freedom to come and go at 
pleasure. Strolling around some time after the farmer's 
declaration of war against birds in general, and crows 
in particular, whom should it see but a number of those 
bold, black robbers, engaged industriously in the farm- 
like occupation of raising corn! ‘ Pretty Poll,” being 
a lover of company, without much caring whether good 
or bad, hopped 0. cr all obstructions, and was soon en- 
gaged with them in what I suppose was quite an inter- 
esting conversation on the many advantages of a coun- 
try over a city life. Their friendly talk might have been 
prolonged, had not a passing wind wafted it to the ears 
of the farmer, who was leisurely smoking his pipe by 
the cozy fireside. 

Up started he, breaking in his hurry the ‘ pipe of 
peace "—a bad omen for the crows—and with his gun 
he sallied forth. Reaching his corn-field at length he 
saw ata glance (though he overlooked the parrot) the 
state of affairs. Levelling his gun, he fired, and with 
the report was heard the death-sercam of three crows, 
and an agonizing shrick from poor Poil. 

As the farmer advanced to see what execution he had 
made, the unwounded crows arose in the air loudly 
pleading their cause as they departed. On looking 
among the murdered crows, great was his surprise to 
see stretched upon the ground his mischievous parrot, 
with feathers sadly raffled, and a broken leg. 

** You foolish bird,” cried the farmer, ‘ this comes of 
keeping bad company.” 

The parrot did not reply—probably because it did not 
know exactly what to say; but it looked very solemn, 
which answered just as well. 

On carrying it to the house, the children, seeing its 
wounded leg, exclaimed. 

** What did it, papa— t hurt our pretty Poll?” 

** Bad company—bad company!” answered the par- 
rot in a solemn voice. 

** Ay that it was,” said the farmer. ‘* Poll was with 
those wicked crows when I fired, and received a shot 
intended for them. Remember the parrot’s fate, chil- 
dren beware of bad company.” 

With these words the farmer turned round, and with 
the aid of his wife, bandaged the broken leg, and ina 
few weeks the parrot was as lively as ever. But it 
never forgot its adventure in the corn-field, and if ever 
the farmer’s children engaged in play with quarrelsome 
companions, it invariably dispersed them with its cry, 
** Bad company—bad company.”—S. S. Messenger. 





ENIGMA, NO. 23. 
I am composed of 83 letters. 
My 22, 28, 33, 6, 27, 30 was queen of Persia. 
My 3, 15, 2, 7, 12,17 was a prephet. 
My 21, 10, 11, 1, 26. 4, 20, 16 was a doctor of the law. 
My 14, t, 23, 5, 10, 19 was the mother of Samuel, 
My 13, 18, 10, 29, 20, 8 are political divisions, 
My 24, 31, 9, 25, 32 is an eastern country. 
My whole is a prophecy for all. 

Answer to Enigma No. 22, 

* Boston Theological Seminary.” 





Vol. 45, No. 24. 








FROM HERE AND THERE. 





Lost Time.—Let any man pass an evening in vacant 
idleness, or even in reading some silly tale, and com- 
pare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep or gets 
up next morning, with its state some other day, when 
he has spent a few hours in going through the proofs, 
by facts and reasoning, of some of the great doctrines 
in natural science, learning truths wholly new to him, 
and satisfying himself, by careful examination of the 
grounds on which known truths rest, so as to be not 
only acquainted with the doctrines of themselves, but 
able to show why he believes them, and to prove before 
others that they are true ; will find as great a difference 
as can exist in the same being—the difference between 
looking back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time 
spent in self-improvement; he will feel himself, in one 
case, listless and dissatisfied,—in the other, comforta- 
ble and happy ; in the one case, if he did not appear to 
himself humble, at least will not have earned any claim 
tojiis own respect; in the other case, he will enjoy a 
proud consciousness of having, by bis own exertions, 
become a wiser, and therefore a more exalted nature.— 
Lord Brougham. . 


Preference is due from ministers to the greatest need, 
not to the greatest inclination—Jesus straightway en- 
tered the synagogue and taught :—A minister should al- 
ways begin by instructing, in imitation of God who 
leads men, not by a blind instinct, but by instruction and 
knowledge as one that had authority. The word of Je- 
sus Christ is full of a holy freedom, energy and wisdom, 
and very remote from the flattery of the world. The 
freedom and sincerity of a preacher gain the hearts of 
the faithful, because these qualifications make it evident 
that he adheres to God alone, and seeks nothing but 
him. 


The first motions of conversion do but trouble and 
torment the sinner. They shut their eyes against the 
light. They thrust back the hand of Christ... They say 
it is not yet time. They are incensed against the truths 
of faith, and against those who set them before their eyes, 
and show Jesus Christ unto them. There is no com- 
munication between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
the world. We must reverence either the one or the 
other. —Quesnel. 


Many a hand that can skillfully use the sledge ham- 
mer, would not be able to regulate the machinery of a 
watch. Nice are the springs of immortal souls, fine 
are the threads woven into the web of eternal destiny, 
and divinely skilled should be the hand which directs 
the work. Would you trust a bungler to regulate a 
nice piece of mechanism? Would +. trifle with the 
springs of natural life? How much less should they 
be trusted with immortal souls! 

Christ permits the devils to de that in the swine 
which he did not permit them to do in the possessed, 
on purpose to show us wha rage they would exercise 
upon us if God left them at liberty."—Quesnel. 

«Never listen to flatterers,” said a mother to her 
daughter. ‘* Why, mother, how shall I know that they 
flatter without I listen?” was the quick retort of the 
young Miss. 

THE FARMER BOY. 


Through the bright hours of early morn, 

His brown face glowing with healthy blushes, 
He toils till the mowers drop their scythes 

And pause for lunch in some shadowing bushes. 


The furmer boy toils till hands grow hard, 

And his checks are roughened with various weather ; 

But his heart is light, and Peace and he 

Sleep through the quiet night together. 

There is an excess of second-hand knowledge which 
is as destructive of wisdom and intellectual life as the 
excess of second-hand wealth is fatal to energy and 
frank enjoyment.—The North British Review. 

A ruling desire to please God, to do good and get 
good, will bring profit and pleasure to the soul from 
every duty performed, every trial borne, every prayer 
offered, conversation with friends, and even from the 
abuses and insults of enemies. 

There is no garden on earth where there is not to be 
found forbidden fruit to test our virtues, the serpent to 
beguile, and the tree of life to encourage. 

Wisdom, originating in the laboratory of one’s own 
soul, the outgrowth of experience and observation, is 
the most valuable of our acquirements. 

Many in seeking religion, leave not the realm of self- 
love, and they never rise higher than a piety which is 
but selfishness intensified. ‘They never know what it is 
to love Christ or his work. 

Man is like a watch; if evening and morning he is 
not wound up with prayer and cireumspection, he is 
unprofitable and false, or serves to mislead.—Feltham. 

“I never complained of my condition but once,” 
said an old man, ‘* when my feet were bare, and I had 
no money to buy shoes; but I met a man without feet, 
and became contented.” 

An idle reason lessons the weight of the good ones 
you gave before.—Swit. 

Why does the new moon remind one of a giddy girl? 
Because she is too young to show much reflection. 

When we make an idol of « woman, she usually be- 
comes idle. 

What contains more feet in winter than in summer? 
A skating rink. 

Every cord of wood given to the poor is re-corded 
above. 

No tune, it is said, is so popular, yet so hard to, 
catch, as fortune. 

Noah was probably the first person who went to sea 
for fear of being drowned, 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1868. 
TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, May 28. 





Bishop Janes in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the Scandinavian work. 

The first resolution deems it inexpedient at this time to rec- 
ommend the formation of an Annual or Mission Conference 
for the Seandinavian brethren. 2d. That preachers be allow- 
ed to extend their labors into adjoining territory (where 
people may be found desiring the ministry of preachers speak- 
ing the language of the Norwegians). 3d. The continuance 
of the paper called the Sandebudet or Messenger, in the 
Swedish language, be continued, and that an editor be select- 
ed by the Swedish presiding elders, with the approval ofthe 
Book Agents. 4th. That twenty-five thousand dollars be ap- 
propriated from the Centenary fund towards establishing a 
Scandinavian Institution for the education of Young Men as 
missionaries. 

A discussion arose in reference to the last resolution, in 
which A. M. Osbon said he was opposed to the resolution, as 
he maintained that when any foreigner’s feet touch these 
shores they should entirely ignore their nationality, forget their 
mother tongue, and become in language, habit, sentiment 
and affection, entirely American. To which remarkable doc- 
trine J. Rothweiler replied, claiming that he was as much an 
American in feeling and in every other respect as is Bro. Os- 
bon, though he had the good fortune to be born on the other 
side of the Sea. He did not know, that to make an American, 
it is necessary to speak the English language. He supposed 
that they who speak the French, the Norwegian, the German, 
or any other language, may be as truly American citizens as 
are they who are born on the soil, and speak the English lan- 
guage. [Applause.] He stated that the Germans have con- 

ibuted some sixty-five thousand dollars for the education of 

heirjyouth, and they are now educating some eighty young 
men, most of whom are looking to the ministry, while without 
the provision made for them, not more than ten, probably, 
could have been secured to the ministry. We must raise up 
ministers who, while they are Americans, are at the same time 
more familiar with their own language. He hoped and be- 
lieved the time would come when no more such contracted 
views of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be expressed 
on this oor. Let us take the world intoour arms. He hoped 
to see the time when we shall have, upon our Episcopal bench, 
representatives from Sweden, Germany, France, Rome, China, 
India, and Africa, and from all parts of the world. 

The order of the day being taken up, W. H. Hunter made 
some remarks in regard to the Substitute for the Majority Re- 
port ofthe Lay Representation Committee. The substitute 
was presented by the speaker. Ie maintained that the claims 
of thirty thousand laymen cannot be set aside, and the Con- 
ference was there to ask themselves what can be done 
to meet these demands, and allay the anxiety which is felt 
everywhere. The speaker then proceeded to explain the 
substitute. 

P. Cartwright then addressed the meeting. His remarks 
which were adverse to the measure, will be read with curiosity 
and interest. The conclu@fng speech of the session#was made 
by G. Haven. It will be found on page 286. - 

In the afternoon session, Bishop Scott in the chair, C. Mun- 
ger addressed the Conference on the subject of the Lay Repre- 
sentation Committee Report. He objected to the majority re- 
porton the grounds that it ignored the specific proviso of the 
General Conference of 1864, in regard to lay representation, 
“ Whenever it should be ascertained that the Church desired 
it.” He also maintained that both General Conferences, which 
have pronounced their approval of the measure, have limited 
that approval to their own body; but the majority ,report pro- 
poses to override all this action, and adopt it into the Annual 
Conferences as well. The speaker argued, also, that the report 
proposes to override and ignore the deliberate judgment of the 
Episcopal Board expressed’ in 1860, viz: “ In our judgment 
there are great if not insuperable difficnities in the way of in- 
troducing lay representation into the Annual Conferences as 
co-ordinate of those bodies.” In conclusion the speaker argued 
that the number of petitions presented for and against the 
measure is by no means a fair representation of the true feel- 
ing of the church in the matter, inasmuch as no organized 
effort had been made against the measure. 

The question was further discussed by J. McClintock and 8. 
M. Merrill, the special points being in regard to the bearing of 
the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church upon the 
subject. Dr. McClintock, towards the conclusion of his re- 
marks, said :— 

“< Sir, it is a dreadful thing ever to weaken in great bodies of 
men that reverence of law; that reverence for the constitution 
of which my friend, Bro, Curry, spoke so eloquently a few 
weeks ago. I revere the constitution of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church too much ever to be willing to hold it up as a bar- 
rier to what 1 hold is a great advance of truth; a great advance 
of religious truth, and a great advance of religious and moral 
power. O, sir, we remember those long and weary years when 
the constitution of our land was trailing in the dust in that 
mighty highway, wherein our statesmen and our legislators 
and our presidents were marching under the black flag of 
slavery. Let us all hold our constitution for the work of 
righteousness. So would I do in this case, for these convic- 
tions are the convictions of my inmost intellect. I am ready 
on my personal responsibility to vote the laymen into the An- 
nual and General Conference by a vote of this body. I believe 
we have the power, and it would be a generous and magnani- 
mous thing to do it here; fora clerical body voluntarily to 
surrender part of its tremendous power would be magnani- 
meus. I do not know that any clerical bedy has ever done it 
before. I trust we shall show we are above all such tenden- 
cies as the grasping at or retention of power for its own sake 
or what it may bring to us. But} the fact is, we are coming to 
meet the point of Lay Delegation in some way. It cannot be 
put down; it is one of those irrepressible. powers that cannot 
be put down; and I am glad to see, in this debate, on all sides, 
the indication that the agitation of this subject would not be 
long or acrimonious. In fact, those who stand opposed to me 
are willing to let Lay Delegation in when the people want it. 
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Some have supposed there was a dodge behind all this; but I 
never believed such was the intention of any Methodist minis- 
ter. I have told my friends that my brethren on the other side 
are as honest as we are. I do not think we ought to submit 
this to the laity. [Applause.] 

If the Conference will listen to me for a moment, I will now, 
if 1 can get the consent of Bro. Hupter and of Bro. Haven, and 
also the Conference consenting, that the substitute and the 
majority report may be laid upon the table for the time being; 
that a committee of this body be appointed and allowed to re- 
tire in order to prepare a plan of Lay Representation in the 
church, taking into consideration the experience of this Gen- 
eral Conference and the debates, and even I will say, the pri- 
vate conversations had here, so far as they may be supposed to 
represent the opinions of the largest number at least, if not the 
whole number of representatives, and to present a plan to this 
body under such a formula as shall cover all these varieties of 
views so far as may be. I think that such a committee may 
perhaps achieve that work, and if so, that we shall all rejoice 
in it as another triumph of our common Methodism.” 

D. Curry then took the floor, and commenced by saying 
that he had never taken ground against the introduction of Lay 
Representation when the people shall desire it, either in con- 
versation, or letters, or in the columns of the Christian Advo- 
cate, whatever others may have said, and hence there may be 
possibly a little curiosity to know on which side of the ques- 
tion he was. Dr. Curry proceeded to consider the legal inter- 
pretations of Bro. Merrill, but his voice failing, the remainder 
of his remarks were deferred. 

G. Haven moved that the rules be suspended that, he might 
present a resolution. The motion prevailed, and he presented 
the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Commission ordered by the General 
Conference, to confer with a like Commission from the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, to arrange for a union 
of that body with our own, be also empowered to treat with 
any other Methodist Church that may desire a like union. 

The committee proposed by Dr. McClintock was then ap- 
pointed, and consisted of the following:—E. O. Uaven, D. 
Curry, J. B. Dobbins, J. T. Peck, E. Q. Fuller, R. 8. Foster, 
W. H. Hunter, S. M. Merrill, J. McClintock, and C. Munger. 

The Secretary read a note from Dr. E. Ryerson, of Toronto, 
stating that in his parting remarks to General Conference he 
had omitted to express the high satisfaction of the Canadian 
Conference at the presence and services of the delegates from 
our Conferences, the Rev. Drs. Peck and Elliott, and the ear- 
nest desire fora repetition of such delightful and profitable 
Visits, 

In the evening session, Bishop Simpson in the chair, the re- 
port of the Committee on John Street Church, New York, was 
taken up. 

On motion Report No. 1 of the Committee on the State of the 
Church was taken up. * 

The first resolution was then read as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That this Conference cannot approve the action 
of the General Conference of 1836 in censuring certain of its 
members for publicly speaking against the great evil of sla- 
very; and that we hereby rescind and pronounce yoid the 
uforesaid preamble and resolutions, 

After some conversation, the following resolution was then 
read and adopted, 

2. That the preceding be placed on record in the Journal of 
this body as a standing testimony to coming generations that 
we disapprove of oppression in all its forms. 

By common consent Bishop Ames was permitted to present 
a paper which he wished referred to the special Committee of 
Conference on the subject of Lay Representation. He pre- 
sented a paper detailing a plan for a house of lay delegates, 
which the Secretary read. 

Referred to the Special Committee of Conference on Lay 
Representation, 

On motion of G, Haven the Secretary was instructed to send 
copies of the resolution, rescinding the action of the General 
Conference of 1836, to the parties censured in that action, and, 
where the parties are not living, to the members of the fami- 
lies surviving. “ 

The following resolutions were adopted: that a weekly re- 
ligious journal be established at Knoxville, Atlanta, or Nash- 
ville, at the discretion of the Cincinnati Book Agents. 

That the Missionary and Church Extension Societies be re- 
quested to render such special aid to church building enter- 
prises in leading Southern cities, as the Bishops and the said 
societies shall find practicable. 

That a liberal system of transfers of suitable ministers to our 
work in the South is hereby recommended. 

That the mafntenance of training and theological schools in 
the South for the preparation of persons for the work of teach- 
ing and preaching in a deserves the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Methodist Episcopal Church; und we there- 
fore hereby commend said object to the liberality of our peo- 


ple and specifically to the generous aid of our missionary and 
educationa! socicties. 


‘That the Tract Society éf'the M. E. Church be recommended 
to issue a series of Tracts suited to our Southern work, for cir- 
culation in that part of our connection. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 
Friday, May 29. 

Bishop Ames in the chair. 

After some preliminary business, D. Curry continued his 
speech on the report of the Committee on Lay Representation. 
After touching upon legal and technical points raised by Dr. 
McClintock and others, Dr. Curry said: 

“ Our Church, peculiarly constituted, has not been entirely 
satisfactory to all, and brethren, both ministers and laymen, 
have asked for fundamental and radical change in her consti- 
tution, as they have a right to ask, and to ask for not only 
radical change, for revolutions are not always bad; and 
in regard to the character of this expression, I think it so 
respectable, and so decided that it should not be treated other- 
wise than most respectfully. I confess, however, that the com- 
parative fewness of the petitioners has surprised me, as well 
as others, but there have been expressions before me much 
more significant than these, and if, therefore, it was7in my 
power to prevent the granting of these requests, I could not 
give such a vote. We must do something more than to say 
that the church has not asked for anything. 

“ But, on the other hand, we must carefully conserve the in- 
terests given to us, We are under a charter, and we must 
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preserve it. We are under obligations more solemn than the 
oaths of senators. Besides this, we have put ourselves ina 
position by former action, in which it is right now to re-affirm 
that on this question we shall be influenced largely by the 
opinion and expressed desire of the church. 

“Tam ready for one to do this; to waive everything but the 
constitutional question, That I cannot waive, but must abide 
by it. I am ready to yield everything else but this, that what- 
ever is done in this matter, shall be done by a change of the 
restrictive rule. This may be done, and other questions of de- 
tail, and otherwise may be settled afterward. I am aware 
that, in doing this, I may be thought to have gone a great way, 
and farther than I should go, and itis going a great way, far- 
ther than I thought, a little time ago, I could go; but being 
satisfied that the peace of the church could not be preserved 
if either of the reports offered should be adopted, I have had 
great anxiety, so great that it has affeeted my physical system, 
that some middle course might be adopted. . . I rejoice that 
those who have hitherto objected to lay delegation have pub- 
lished no papers, held no conventions, nor dohe anything else 
to promote this agitation. 

“T believe this measure which will be proposed will satisfy 
all. I was rejoiced to heara prominent layman say that if it 
was adopted he believed no further agitation would be neces- 
sary, but that it must be brought in eventually, and he 
should have strong hope that it would be accomplished during 
the next quadrennium.” 

E. O. Haven, chairman of the select committee appointed 
yesterday, moved that the substitute offered by Dr. Hunter and 
the report from the Committee on Lay Representation be laid on 
the table, in order that this select committee might present 
their report. 

The motion prevailed, and he presented the report, which 
wasread. [See leading article, page 282.] 

After some conversation on the adoption of the report, J. 
Porter said that the propositions of this report suited him 
very much better than those of the committee they had before 
them yesterday. He said to the majority of that committee 
that if they wished to refer the question to the people and the 
Conferences, he would not object. He said the same now, if 
it was done in such a way as not to commit him to a measure 
which he understood and believed to be unauthorized by our 
constitution. If it was proposed to refer this question to the 
people and the Conferences, without any demand of any- 
body on constitutional questions, he did not object. He 
could vote for it. He would vote for it. [Applause.] 
But if it was meant by this to commit him to sentiments which 
he did not hold, and could not believe, then he should be 
obliged to vote against it. He understood that it was pro- 
posed to refer this matter to the people first and then to the 
Conferences, and that every man is at liberty to hold his own 
sentiments if he voted for this, and with that understanding 
he was ready to vote for it. His opinion he would have liked 
to have expressed, and it was simply this: that this Confer- 
ence is a Conference of ministers. It was so in the beginning. 
And the Conferences which made the General Conference 
were Conferences of ministers, and only ministers, and no 
provision was made for making them anything else. His po- 
sition was that there was no power to change that proposition, 
unless they could get back to the power that made the General 
Conference. stood just there: [Voices, “‘ All ready! ”] 
If they voted thus to submit it to the godly consideration of 
the people first, and then to the godly consideration of the 
Conferences, the matter to be settled finally by the next Gen- 
eral Conference, he was ready to vote for it. [Voices, “ Vote,” 
“Vote.”] 

D. Sherman moved to amend by striking out the word 
“male” from the 3d resolution. Which amendment, after a 
lively cross-fire, was adopted. 

The items were then taken up and adopted with amend- 
ments, all of which will be found on page 282 of this paper. 

J. T. Peck moved the adoption of the report as a whole, and 
on that called for the yeas and nays. 

The call being sustained, the vote was taken and resulted as 
follows: Ayes 227; Noes 3; Absent 8. 

In the afternoon session, Bishop Clark in the chair, during 
the election of editors and agents, a discussion arose in refer- 
ence to Mission Conferences which resulted in the adoption of 
the following: 

Resolved, 1, That all the acts of former General Confer- 
ences, restricting the powers of Mission Conferences, be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

2. That the Mission Conferences of Liberia, Germany and 
Switzerland, and India are hereby declared to be Annual Con- 
ferences, endowed with all the rights, privileges and immu- 
nities usual to Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, in the 
United States of America, 

3. That the Missionary interests of these Conferences shall 
be administered as heretofore, their relation to the Missionary 
Society being continued as Foreign Missions. 

The resolution admitting Rev. J. T. Gracey, a delegate from 


India Conference to mem rship in this General Conference, 
was read and adopted amid app 

In the evening session, Bishop Kingsley in the chair, resolu- 
tions were passed in regard to the expenses of the next Gen- 
eral Conference; also a resolution that “There shall be an 
agent and two assistant agents who shall conduct the business 
of the Book Concern at New York and on the Pacific Coast, 
one of whom shall reside at San Francisco. These shall be 
chosen, etc, : 

Also, the Book Committee shall consist of fifteen traveling 
ministers, to be chosen by the General Conference. During 
the interval of the General Conferences, they shall have power 
to fill any vacancies that may occur in their own body. It shall 
be the duty of this Committee to examine into the conditions 
of the publishing interests of the church, to inspect the ac- 
counts of the several agents, and make a report thereof yearly 
to all the Annual Conferences, and te the General Conference. 
They shall also attend,” etc., as the Discipline now reads. 

Also, the salaries of the Editors and Agents at New York 
and San Francisco, and of the Northern Christian Advocate. 
the salaries of the Agents and Editors at Cincinnati, and the 
Editors at Chicago and St. Louis, shall be fixed by the Book 
Committee; and the salaries of the Editors of the pagers at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and at Portland, Oregon, shall be fixed by the 
—s Committees having charge of these papers respec- 
tively. 

Resolved, That the ar.swer to question one, p 251 of the 
Discipline, be so amended as to make the duty of estimating 
the salaries of Bishops, etc., devolve upon one Book Commits 
tee. 





[Continued on page 285.J 
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LAY REPRESENTATION. 

The long debate extending over fifty years, resulting 
in one secession, and that only the slavery controversy 
has held in abeyance, has advanced to the first of its ul- 
timate steps. The following is the whole plan adopted 
by the General Conference after a most exciting debate 
by a most remarkable unity; only three dissenting 
voter, and not one from New England. 


Whereas, The General Conference of 1860 expressed its wil- 
lingness to admit lay delegates to the General Conference when- 
ever the people should desire it; and, whereas the General Con- 
ference of 1864 concurred in that action; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we also concur in the same, and recommend 
the following plan to the Godly consideration of our ministers 
and people. 

Change the Discipline, page 45, part 2, chapter 1, section 1, 
so that it shall read as follows: 

“ Ques. Who shall compose the General Conference, and 
what are the regulations and powers belonging to it? 

* Ans.1. The General Conference shall be composed of min- 
iste rial and lay delegates. The ministerial delegates shall con- 
sist of one member for every thirty members of each annual 
conference ; to be appointed either by seniority or choice, at the 
diseretion of such annual conference, yet so that such represen- 
tatives shall have traveled at least four full calendar years from 
the time that they were received on trial by an annual confer- 
ence, and are in full connection at the time of holding the con- 
ference.” 

“The lay delegates shall consist of two laymen for each an- 
nual conference, except such conferences as have but one min- 
isterial delegate, which conferences shall be entitled to one lay 
delegate. 

“The lay delegates shall be chosen by an electoral conference 
of laymen, which shall assemble for the purpose on the third 
day of the session of the nunual conference at the place of its 
meeting, at its session immediately preceding the General Con- 
ference. The electoral conference shall be composed of one 
layman from each circuit or station within the bounds of the an- 
nual conference ,and on assembling,the electoral conference shall 
organize by electing a chairman and secretary of their own 
number, such Jaymen to be chosen by the last quarterly con- 
ferenee preceding the time of its assembling. Provided, 
that no layman shall be chosen a delegate either to the elec 
toral conference or to the General Conference who shall be 
under 25 years of age, or who shall not have been a member of 
the church in full connection for the five consecutive years pre- 
ceding the elections.” 

After Answer 3, as follows paragraph 46: 

“ Answer 3. At all times when the General Conference is 
met it shall take two thirds of the whole number of ministers 
and lay delegates to form a quorum for transacting business, 
The ministers and lay delegates shall sit and deliberate to- 
gether as one body, but they shall vote separately, whenever 
such separate vote shall be demanded vysibne third of either 
order, and in such cases the coneurrent vote of both bodies 
shall be necessary to complete an action.” 

Resolved, That during the month of June, 1869, on any day 
except the Sabbath, the time to be appointed by the pastor and 
two laymen appointed by the Quarterly Conference, as hereal- 
ter provided, there shall be hell a general election, in the sev- 
eral places of worship of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
which all members in full connection, and not less than 21 
years of age, shall be invited to vote by ballot, “ for lay dele- 
gation” or * against lay delegation.” 

The election shall be held under the direction of the preacher 
in charge, and two laymen appointed for the purpose by the 
quarterly conference, who shall sce that due notice is given 
thereof for at least twenty days before the election, and who 
shall superintend all the details of the election. 

They shall report the result within ten days after the clection 
to the presiding elder of the district, who shall report the same 
to the bishop presiding at the ensuing annual conference, to be 
entered upon the conference journals, 

It shall be the duty of the bishops presiding at the several 
Aunual Conferences, at their first sessions after the above 
elections, to lay before those bodles the following proposed 
amendments to the second restrictive rule, viz: at the end of 
line third, after the word one, insert the word ministerial, 
(page 48 of the Discipline) and after the word “ forty-five line,” 
line 7, same page, add the words, “ not more than two lay del- 
egates for any Annual Conference,” and to report the result to 
the next General Conference as amended, so that as amended 
it shall read: 

“They shall not allow of more than one ministerial repre- 
sentation for every fourteen members of the Annual Confer- 
ence, nor allow of a less number than one for every forty-five, 
nor more than two lay delegates for any Annual Conference.” 

Resolved, That should a majority of. the votes cast by the 
people be in favor of Lay Delegation, and should three fourths 
of all the members of the Annual Conferenzes present and vot- 
ing thereupon, vote in favor of the above proposed change in 
the constitution of the church, then the General Conference 
meeting in 1872, by the requisite two thirds vote can complete 
pe » change, and lay delegates previously elected may then be 
admitted, 


This plan is quite an improvement on the first plan 
proposed in some particulars, and not an improvement 
in others. That only allowed one delegate to a Con- 
ference; this grants two. That made the delegate 
elected by the ministers and laymen together in the An- 
nual Conference. This creates a new Conference for 
the election of the laymen. That, however, provided 
for the election of delegates to the Annual Conference. 
This ignores this important improvement altogether. 

On the ether hand this suemits the matter to the de- 
cision of the Annual Conferences and all members over 
twenty-one. On striking out the word male quite a 
warm discussion arose, but it was carried by 142 to 70. 
So the Methodist Episcopal Church calls on all her mem- 
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bership equally to vote, and first of all great bodies 
since the new demand for female suffrage has arisen 
gives all equal rights in this matter. 

This remarkable union of all the Conference will, we 
are confident, be equally remarkably confirmed. Though 
it lies over for a year, it will be settled then by as great 
a majority as has thus submitted it to the people. We 
hail the auspicious cenclusion, in the right direction of 
this harassing question. To God be the glory. 

‘*MY LORD AND MY GOD.” 

The Christian doubter is also the Clristian believer. 
They are the extremes of a single soul. The unbeliev- 
er or infidel, which is the same word—or skeptic, a 
word of less original but of more acquired badness, 
differs from the Christian doubter in root and trunk, in 
blossom and fruit. The latter is not hostile to Christ, 
but is seeking for him. He is in the dark, not through 
pride but humility. The cloud that shuts out the 
Saviour comes from the depths%f his love and longing, 
not from the miasm of his aversion and disdain. Other 
skeptics coldly criticise. He warmly studies. Others 
inwardly dislike Him; he inwardly pines for Him. 
Others patronizingly assume their supremacy, making 
Christ stand before their thrones as did Pilate and 
Herod, while they propose questions for his solution 
and their own self-gratification. The Christian doubter 
casts himself at his feet with tears and yearnings for 
His recogpition and communion. 

Different also is the result in these different classes. 
The former gets no illumination. He sought none, he 
finds none. He indulged his self-conceit in discussing 
his Saviour. He gathers its legitimate fruit, the ashes 
apples of pompous ignorance and spiritual darkness. 
The undevout seeker becomes yet more sightless 
through his undevout search, while the true skeptic 
emerges into perfect confidence and joy. How strik- 
ingly is this exemplified in him whose name is too gen- 
erally linked with unbelief. Thomas was honestly 
seeking as well as honestly doubting. He was nota 
cold student of difficulties, repelling the very object 
which these difficulties engirted. Ie was not indiffer- 
ent to Christ, or hostile to Him at heart. He longed for 
that to prove true which was declared to be true. He 
panted even more eagerly than Peter and John for the 
risen Christ, but he could not content himself with hear- 
say evidence, with ghostly apparitions, how®ver splendid 
and frequent. The body was buried ; if that body had 
arisen, it must be the same body, with the dreadful 
wounds which in great horror of heart he had so lately 
seen inflicted upon it. He must have full assurance 
according to the laws under which that phenomena 
came. Christ concedes the wisdom of his friend, and 
answers it. He calls him from the astonished and 
adoring circle, and says to Thomas, ‘* Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands: and reach hither thy 
hand and thrust itinto my side; and be not faithless but 
believing.” 

Then came the proof that he was a devout skeptic. 
He accepts the conditions, he acknowledges His master. 
Ie discerns even more than they all, mere than any 
disciple before, His true character. He cries out, ** My 
Lord and my God.” So will every honest seeker after 
Christ discern Him. They shall not dwell in doubt; 
they shall not fall back into infidelity. They shall 
come forth through these motintain clouds upon a 
mountain summit of confidence and glory. Their faith 
will be the mote lofty for their struggles, and they will 
stand on a surer foundation for having dug so faithfully 
after the rock. Christian despairer, despair not. Your 
longing proves your relationship to Christ. He will dis- 
pel ali clouds, and make your faith the #tronger for your 
present conflict. But, inquirer, who appfoaches not 
this result, who grows in darkness not in light, around 
whom evening clouds more thickly gather, beware lest 
your gloom be eternal. You can never find your God 
in Christ unless you seck your Christ in your God. Pen- 
itently, beseechingly, employ this illumination and it is 
yours. God grant that every seeker after Christ may 
so search for Him who .3 not far from any one of 
them, and that haply he may find Him, and in adoring 
rapture of soul exclaim forever as he forever gazes 
upon the tokens of His passion in hand and feet and 
side and brow, and upon the higher tokens of his love, 
in his sovereignly glorious face, ‘*My Lord and my 
God!” 





EUROPEAN SUMMARY. 

The Irish Church question mry be considered as 
fairly disposed of in the British House of Commons. 
The passage of Mr. Gladstone’s suspensory bill in that 
body, by a majority of 54, in face of the most desper- 
ate opposition made by the Disraeli Ministry, must be 
taken as having settled the matter beyond the chanees 
of further disputation. How the House of Lerds will 


act remains to be seen; but that venerable body is not 
of so much account in Great Britain as once it yas, 
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and its opposition to any demand made by the British 
people in tones alike loud and stern would be considered 
a capital joke by that people. Even were the Lords 
to throw out the whole matter, and evince an unmistak- 
able disposition to fight for their ‘* order,” which in- 
cludes certain Irish prelites, we do not believe the 
doomed church would gain six months of additional 
life through their lordships’ display of ill-timed cour- 
age. Their action would make men laugh, not anger 
them,—for the notion that the peers could oppose any 
thing with effect that should be popularly required can- 
not be gravely entertained in this age of progress. It 
may be true, as it Has often been said, that ‘‘ John Bull 
dearly loves a lord,” but he does not love him well 
enough to accept him for a political master, now that 
he has had opened up to him that road which leads to 
self-government. Whatever, therefore, the Lords may 
do, it can be assumed that the hostility to the measure 
of abolishing the Irish Church as an establishment pro- 
ceeding from them will not be of a lasting character. If 
they should stop the way, they would be required to 
give way,—and they would comply with the requisition. 

B&ides repeated defeats on the Irish Chureh ques- 
tion, the Disraeli Ministry has been beaten on reform 
questions. Last year, Parliament passed a reform bill 
for England, including Wales, action on the reform 
bills for Scotland being postponed to this year. The 
Scotch reform bill is before the House of Commons, 
and it was moved by a member of the opposition that 
Scotch representation should be increased. This was 
opposed by the Ministry, but it was carried,—andg@Mr. 
Disraeli said he must take time to think over the 
course he ought to pursue. Tle result of his reflections 
was, that he accepted the amendment, and Scotch rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons will receive ad- 
ditions in the next Parliament, the second Reformed 
Parliament of this century. Exactly what those addi- 
tions will be we shall know when the bill shall. have 
gone through its last stages, and become law. At 
present, Scotland has 30 county members, and 23 
members for burghs,—making 53 in all, for a popu- 
lation that may be put down at three-and-a-half mil- 
lions, Ireland having 105 members, and England and 
Wales 600. Scotland had only 45 members from 1707 
to 1832. In 1832, the number was increased to 53. 
Supposing she should receive seven new members, Eng- 
lish representation would be reduced to 493 members, 
while Scotland would have 60; for it is a part of the 
plan of reform that the number of members of the 
House of Commons shall not be increased. If Scotland 
receivgs new members, Iregand must have her repre- 
sentdtion increased, or there would be a great outery, 
and nich trouble,—besides, it is the fushion to do eve- 
ry thing for Ireland at this time, thanks, possibly, to 
the Fenians. As Ireland has about twice as many _ 
members as Scotland, her representation would be in- 
creased to 119, assuming that the rate of increase 
adopted for the one country should be applied to the 
other. This would make the number of Irish and 
Scotch members 179, an increase of 21; and leave the 
English members 479, a decrease of 21. Now, this 
would be a very important change, for Irish and Scotch 
members are more devoted to liberalism than English 
members ever have been, or ever are likely to be. The 
representation of the more conservative part of the 
empire would be lessened, and that of the radical parts 
of the empire would be correspondingly increased. 
The advancing, encroaching, changing, and destroying 
political elements of British life would receive a strong 
addition to their power to act in practical business. 
Lhe illiberal inert, and conserving elements of that life 
would be deprived of no small part of their power of 
resistance. Then it must be remembered that these 
changes would involve a triumph of the extremities of 
the empire over its centre. England always has 
claimed for herself a far higher place in the empire than 
she has been disposed to accord to all others of its 
members combined, and this claim has reposed solidly 
on her greatly superior population and wealth, and vari- 
ous industry ; and from this claim and its admission has: 
proceeded her lordly position in the nation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, so that her name is often used in- 
terchangeably for that of that nation. She has, what an 
old Greek would have called, an hegemony, her posi- 
tion with respect to the other parts of the domestic do- 
minion bearing some resemblance to that which Athens 
held toward her allies in the earlier years of that im- 
mortal republic's leadership in the Confederacy that 
was formed after the first years of the great Persian 
war. The reduction of her representation, in order to 
increase that of the other parts of the home empire, 
must be rather galling to her, ana possibly it may have 
some decided effect on the minds of her people,—while 
the success of the measure would Jessen her ability to 
monopolize the direction of affairs, and in so far de- 
tract from the imperialism of her position. 


The English Government js acting in regard to the 
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subject of naturalization, and we expect to see the 
matter settled in accordanee with the dictates of com- 
mon sense. With such men as Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Ver- 
non Harcourt, and Mr. Forster on the commission, it is 
not too much to assume that the decision arrived at will 
be the means of prevehting any further trouble on 
this question between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Prussia has set an example which men so great 
as Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley will be sure to follow, 
as they are known not to approve of England’s old doc- 
trine with regard to allegiance, which is as obsolete as 
the English long-bow. 

The fear that war may be at hand, calm as the polit- 
ical skies seem to be, still prevails in Europe ; though it 
is not of so pronounced a character as it was a few 
months since, and throughout the greater part of 1867. 
Notwithstanding the apparent friendliness of Prussia 
and France, men will have it that a struggle between 
them for supfemacy must come, they arguing that 
France cannot much longer consent to be deprived of, 
while Prussia will not surrender, the vietor’s golden 
palm. The German Customs Parliament that lately 
was in session at Berlin refused to declare itself in 
favor of the consolidation of all Germany, but its action 
must not be attributed to any hostility on the part of 
that body to the cause of Germanic unity. That action 
was inspired, it is supposed, by Count Bismarck, who 
may have believed that a vote in favor of the Prussian 
policy would be held by France to be a sort of chal- 
lenge to the field,—and his policy requires that the 
overt act of war-making should proceed from the 
French Emperor. The refusal of the Customs Parliament 
to commit itself so strongly on so important a point had 
the effect of suppressing a French pamphlet, inspired 
by the Emperor, called ‘* Peace through War,” and which 
contained an attack on Prussia based on the proposition 
made in the Parliament for the promotion of Germanic 
unity. The proposal not having been perfected, the pam- 
phlet had to be withheld,—if for no other reason, because 
much of it had become inapplicable to the existing 
state of things; but it may, after having been re-cast, 
be placed before the world. The Empire means peace, 
said the Emperor long ago, but, somehow or other, the 
peace it gives comes through war; and perhaps the 
Emperor now holds that there can be no solid peace for 
Europe till he shall have have chastised Prussia for 
having had the presumption to take precedence of France 
in Europe. Reduced to plain terms, his language, in- 
terpreted by his acts, means that, if he can have his own 
way, and be permitted to be the first man in the first 
country in the world, the world shall have peace,—if 
not, not. His War Minister, the famous Marshal Neil, 
is very active and diligent in preparing for war,—and 
so is the Prussian War Minister, Gen. Von Roon, to 
whose labors the success of the Prussians in 1866 was 
in no slight degree owing. Marshal Neil claims for the 
Chassepét precedence as an infantry weapon over all 
other inventions, and says that the supply for the army 
is complete, and that it is now manufactured at the rate 
of 1,600 a day. Meantime, Italy and Prussia seem to 
be drawing closer together, and the Italians act as if 
they had no idea of ever again acting with France, 

Poland is attracting some attention. There is a report 
that armed bands, said to have been formed in France, 
had appeared on the Galician frontier, and were de- 
monstrating against Russian Poland. Langiewicz, who 
figured so extensively in the last outbreak, is said to 
lead in this. Some acts and words of Napoleon III. 
favorable to Polish restoration have attracted attention, 
and there is a wild story that Prince Napoleon will be 
placed on the throne of the Yagellons and the Sobieskis,— 
when it shall have been set up again, which will not be 
in our time, we are much inclined to think. 

Bosnia, one of Turkey’s provinces in Europe, is re- 
ported to be in revolt, and troops are hastening there, to 
‘* stamp out ” the fire,—but it is more likely to spread to 
other provinces than to be extinguished in Bosnia. 
Turkey’s time to leave Europe must be near at hand. 


CITY METHODISM. 


When we contemplate the history of Methodism, we 
are impressed with two facts: First, that it had its ori- 
gin in one of the oldest and most renowned seats of 
learning in England; it was the work of students 
deeply versed in the learning of the times in which 
they lived. Again, its first triumphs were gained in the 
densely populated metropolis, and the cities and large 
towns of England. In London and Bristol great suc- 
cess was realized by Methodism in its early days. It 
may be said of the origin of Methodism in this country, 
just as truly as of its origin in England, that it com- 
menced its growth in the chief cities. Its first congre- 
gation was gathered in the city of New York, and others 
were soon gathered in Philadelphia and Baltimore. It 
is true that the introduction of Methodism into Boston 
was attended with peculiar difficulties, and an opposi- 








tion that was both persistent and envenomed; and on 
account of this opposition it first gained a foothold in 
the, at that time, sparsely populated suburban village 
of Lynn. But still true to its past, though baffled at 
first, it returned to the same proscribed territory. The 
standard planted on the Common, beneath the old Elm, 
was flung again and again to the breeze. 

Now it is to be noticed that not only were the earliest 
successes of Methodism gained in large cities, but in 
them it has been exceedingly prosperous. We have 
only to look at the statistics of Methodism in the cities 
of England and the United States, and we see enough 
to prove that it has flourished in them to a degree that 
is truly surprising. Unquestionably it has led the way 
in the grand pioneer work of preaching the gospel on 
the frontiers, and in the thinly settled towns and vil- 
lages; it has gone with the leaders of civilization, 
whether in the forest or on the boundless prairies, and 
has shown in its doctrines and polity a wonderful adap- 
tation to the want#of these isolated representatives of 
mankind, and has accomplished an incalculable amount 
of good in the salvation of tens of thousands—yes, 
millions of the ignorant, neglected and hopeless. At 
the sare time it has shown an equal adaptation to the 
needs of the masses of the city. It has with joyful 
lips borne testimony to a full, free and glorious salva- 
tion, and multitudes have received these messages of 
mercy with joy, and have identified themselves with 
the church which has sought them out and saved them, 
and the result is that Methodism to-day in the cities of 
our country occupies a position which challenges the 
admiration of all. 

Taking then these facts into eonsideration, and look- 
ing upon the state of the work as it comes under our 
observation at the present time, we must confess that 
there is not that degree of activity nor systematic 
effort, nor that aggressive spirit ma>ifest that has char- 
acterized the past. Times have changed ; the attendant 
circumstances are not the same now as formerly. Other 
denominations have practically adopted most, if not 
all of our distinetive doctrinal peculiarities and modes 
of action, and thus by their commonness they have lost 
in some measure their power to startle and attract. It 
is not surprising that evangelical Christians have thus 
adopted our methods and doctrinal peculiarities, for 
they are eminently scriptural, and of course they have 
as much right to them as we, and we need not stop to 
lament that they have stolen some of our thunder, if 
they will only use it for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

What are the obstacles which now hinder the progress 
of Methodism in our large towns and cities? This ques- 
tion is important, and well deserves our prayerful at- 
tention. We have no sympathy with the idea that the 
frequent change of pastors of Methodist churches in 
our cities is an obstacle to our suecess. Three years is 
abundantly long enough for any man to remain in any 
pulpit, unless in very extraordinary cases. If pastors 
will only leave a thoroughly revised and complete visit- 
ing book for their successors, a minister may very soon 
become acquainted with the people of his charge; and 
if he will follow the example of the holy apostle Paul, 
and go about from house to house warning and en- 
treating with all zeal and fidelity; and if he will be 
faithful in his attendance on the Sabbath Schoel, the 
prayer, and above all the class meetings of the church, 
he will soon come to know his people, and be in the way 
of doing, both directly and indirectly, an immense 
amount ef aggressive Christian work. Such a man of 
God, such an ambassador of Christ, may hear now and 
then from heartless, proud and ease-seeking ministers 
the trite assertion that it is the business of the minister 
to preach as though the sermons on Sunday were all 
the preaching there is to be done. If there is faithful- 
ness in pastoral duty some one may call the devoted 
pastor a vagabond or loafer or idler, because, instead 
of rattling over the dry bones of dead commentators for 
inspiration and strength, he @hooses, Christlike and 
Paul-like, to put himself in active, loving sympathy 
with the throbbing hearts of his hearers, If there is 
anything the city pastors of our Methodist churches 
need more than anything else, it is not to spend more 
time in their studies with books, but it isto mingle with 
men and families, not as visitors and genteel diners- 
out, but as the laborious, wise and self-sacrificing under 
shepherds of the great Shepherd of the sheep. 

“Again, if we would witness an advance in our 
cause there must be secured a more intimate and 
earnest fellowship ameng the Methodist people in 
any gives city. An army is victorious because its 
soldiers have one purpose, one method, and one time 
to act. We are convinced that there is not all that fra- 
ternal spirit among us as a people which ought to exist. 
There does not seem to be practically that close union 
among the different churches which could be desired. 
Some may be rich and others poor, some have costly 





houses of worship, others cheap. There seems some- 
times to be a distinction arising from social position, and 
perhaps other causes might be mentioned to account for 
this wantof union. But still if any denomination ought 
to be one in its interests and its efforts the Methodist 
denomination is that one. We ought to have regular 
family gatherings; union love feasts, where all our 
churches contiguous and convenient may assemble 
and joyfully worship the God of our fathers. We 
ought to unite our efforts in the Sabbath School 
cause, and consult in regard to the extension and 
strengthening of the work. The strong ought to 
help the weak and furnish supplies of money, books 
and School appliances, as well as regular contin- 
gents of the most efficient teachers. And certainly 
there ought to be a union of effort in the work of home 
missions. In every city, there are untold multitudes of 
deathless souls who in the midst of churches and Chris- 
tian institutions are going down to the fearful regions 
of an eternal hell. They may be saved, they have 
been redeemed by the bloed of Christ, and may be 
brought by faithful labors to the fold of the Redeemex. 
It is not enough that each Christian feels his own per- 
sonal responsibility, and takes an interest in the pros- 
perity of his own society. Each ought to feel an 
interest in the whole work. There ought to be no 
jealousies, no rivalries, but a hearty combination and 
co-operation on the part of all. There ought to be a per- 
fect union, because it often happens that the real mission 
work that needs doing is within the limits of the weak- 
est charge, and they need the support and encourage- 
ment of thoge stronger than themselves. These young 
societies must not be left to struggle under a crushing 
load. They must have help. They must be made to 
feel that while they are on the skirmish line there is a 
mighty host behind them ready to furnish the aid that 
may be needed in any emergency. Beyond all doubt 
God opens to-day wide fields of usefulness to the Meth- 
odist Church even in our great cities. Will we in the 
spirit of the fathers go out into these waving fields ripe 
for the reapers and gather abundant sheaves? Will 
we, ministers and people, with one heart and mind Ja- 
bor together with God and each other to save the souls 
of the perishing ? 





WHAT THE GENERAL CONFERENCE DIB. 

The last, and in many respects the most important 

session of this body, was by far the most progressive 
legislative body that has convened in the American 
Church or State. It has made many grand strides to 
the perfect ideal of a perfect church. Some of its 
acts will rank among the most notable of any in our 
ecclesiastical history. Its first chief act was the intro- 
duction of the Southern and colored Conferences to 
full rights of representation. Warmly resisted by 
argument and feeling, better argument and better feel- 
ing gained the mastery, and the whole United States 
sat in this council as it had never before since 1844. 
And better than that former representation, this was 
one in heart and aims. 
* The second greateract was the arranging for the union 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion’s Church with 
our own. The commission raised for this object was 
empowered to treat with all other Methodist bodies for 
alike union. We trust the African M. E. Church will 
raise a like commission, and that both of these bodies 
will be united with our own at Brooklyn in 1872. Other 
Methodist churches will also then, we trust, return to 
the fold, and a united Methodism, pure, patriotic, and 
full of divine zeal, march under one organization to 
the subjection of the world unto Christ. 

A yet greater step was the removal of limitations of 
legislation on the foreign Conferences. This act puts 
Germany and Switzerland, Liberia and India into the 
church, equal in right and power with any Conference 
in America. It also soon puts China, Sweden, Den- 
mark and South America into the same list, as in those 
regions it is authorized to erect Conferences within the 
next four years. This creates a universal Christian 
church everywhere, potent, equal and holy. Such a 
church the world has not seen for ages. The Reman 
Church, though as widely diffused, is not equal, nor 
Christian. The Anglican Church has no power outside 
of the shadow of the Anglican throne. The Presbyte- 
rian has no werld synod, nor the Congregational or 
Baptist a world council with any authority or even ad- 
visory power. To the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will come delegates from every continent and of every 
hue and tongue. It is the forerunner and model of the 
world Congress, and the world nationality. 

This act was aftended by another, which arranged 
for the admissien ef laymen into the General Con- 
ference. Its plan was adopted with a unanimity that, 
following warm discussions and even deep dissensions, 
seemed to be the result of the voice of Christ himself, 
saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” Though referred to the 
godly consideration of the people and the churgh, it is 
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referred with all the weight of the General Conference 
and of the Episcopal approval. For Bishop Ames sub- 
mitted a plan, with the approval of his colleagues, the 
night before the vote was taken, that was in part 
adopted by the Conference. This, if accepted with 
like unanimity, as we doubt not it will be, will remove 
almost the chief stumbling-block we have had in our 
polity, which caused a great secession half a century 
ago, and was again rising to trouble the church. 

In the expression of the people's voice on this matter, 
the Conference took yet another very important step. 
It acknowledged the validity of all the present claims 
put forth by the advocates of woman’s rights, by sub- 
mitting the question to the vote of the whole church. 
It thus led the State in this coming, and not distant re- 
form. 

These four principal events of the session are among 
the most memorable that any church has ever enacted. 
She now foreruns the unification of the nation and of 
the earth. She opens the door to the laity, and makes 
no invidious distinction on account of sex or color in 
the church of God. These excellent results are of vast 
worth to the church. Had a few other steps been taken, 
its work would have been without defect or short- 
coming. For these rare and excellent successes, let all 
the church rejoice and give praise to God. 


WORDS FROM WASHINGTON, 


Washington, D. C., June 4, 1868. 
“THE SOLIDARITY OF THE PEOPLES.” 


Louis Kossuth’s memory will be associfted with the utter- 
ance of the words which head this paragraph. Long since in 
America, pleading with the Great Republic the cause of a de- 
feated Republic, he gave them tothe vocabulary of Democracy 
and civilization. Since they have slowly garnered in results, 
and to-day we are beginning to catch the fuller effulgence of 
their meaning. With hearts made sympathetic by our own 
sufferings, and intellects quickened under war’s. flaming im- 
pulses, Americans are creeping out of the shell of mere selfish 
material success, and begin to listen with an attention grow- 
ing rapidly more earnest to the movements of the peoples. 
Soon it is to be hoped that this attention will turn to deeds, 
and the Federal Union will then in its foreign policy be the 
leading nation of the world. The unity in interests of all peo- 
ples is likely to receive a new and striking illustration by the 
presence of the Great Chinese Embassy now here. 

No more important movement has ever taken place in di- 
plomacy than this. It seems peculiarly appropriate that a man 
of Mr. Burlingame’s character, with heart attuned to all 
efforts to advance the interests and progress of Man should have 
been entrusted with this singular and important mission. The 
minister from China is profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance of his work, and declares that it means an entire change 
of policy on the part of the wonderful people he represents. 
In conversation with Mr. Burlingame, I was much struck with 
the solemn earnestness of his expressed opinions and manner, 
when speaking of the duties he has undertaken. He asks with 
considerable solicitude as to what impression the acceptance 
of his mission has made on the minds of his countrymen. I 
do not know that it could be better or more forcibly told than 
it isin a sentiment uttered by the Poet Walt Whitman, in re- 
sponse to the remark made by a friend of “ What a sublime 
mission Burlingame is engaged in:” 

“Yes,” said Whitman; then after a pause, he added thovght- 
fully, “ To work, as he is working, in the interests of the 
solidarity of humanity, is an action which has the light and 
color of religion.” 

Adam Gurowski, the so well known Polish publicist, whose 
peculiarities were the source of constant surprise and amuse- 
ment, as vigorous intellect and wonderful learning evoked con- 
tmual admiration, said in the third volume of his war Diary, 
some remarkable things of Anson Burlingame. His praise 
was so infrequent, his standard so high, and criticism often so 
caustic and severe, as to render what he then said worth 
noticing now,—the more so that it pithily expresses the very 
spirit of the extraordinary mission with which Burlingame is 
entrusted. He was indulging in a general scold at the inca- 
pacity of the men employed as our representatives abroad, and 
after he is through adds this note: 

As minister to China Anson Burlingame showed himself to 
be as noble and high-minded a statesman, as in his previous 
political career he was a brilliant and warm-hearted orator and 
patriot. Burlingame inaugurated a new policy to be observed 
not only toward the Chinese, but tow all the old Asiatic 
Governments and States. For nearly four centuries the a! 
lute aim of the so-called Christian and European Governments 
has been to treat the people of the far East like barbarians— 
to wrest by brutal force from their government whatever 
could be wrested, treading down all, even the most elementary 
notions of right, justice and humanity. Hindostan and China 
have been the bloodiest victims of this European sham-Christian 
civilization. The English have been prominent leaders in this 
policy of inhuman robbery. Burlingame inaugurated the co-op- 
erative policy, whose aim is to strengthen the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the exercise of its administrative aod judicial power 
in cities and districts inhabited by Europeans, instead, as was 
formerly the case, of robbing the Chinese of lands and of 
jurisdiction. Burlingame put an end toe the rapacious mercan- 
tile misrule hitherto paramount in the official relations with 
the Chinese poor and Chinese authorities. * * * Happy 
Burlingame, he had the initiative; he acted without instruc- 
tions from home.— Note, Nov. 19, 1865. 

This initiative has resulted grandly, so far. The mission he 
is on links the oldest nation to the youngest, and unites it 
with all the broadest tendencies of the era. Who will not 
say hereafter that this is an age of culminations, where the 
seed long since sown in toil, tribulation and sacrifice, watered 
with the blood of martyrs and patriots, and by the tears of 
the loving who gave them to death, ripens and fructifies into 
goodly grandeur, ready to bless this old world of ours with 
the ripest and rarest results? 

The Chinese Embassy occupies rooms at the Metropolitan 
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Hotel here. The Minister and Secretaries have rooms by 
themselves; the Chinese members of the Embassy, numbering 
nearly forty persons, occupy, one wing, and prepare their 
own food, having brought with them their own cooks and 
kitchen for the purpose. They will be here some weeks. and 
have not yet been seen much in public. At the demonstra- 
tions of Tuesday last, in honor of the election of a Republican 
Mayor, the procession, as it passed down the Avenue, singing 
John Brown, was witnessed by Mr. Burlingame and the 
Mandarins associated with him. Nothing could have realized 
to Mr. Burlingame the immense stride we have made towards 
the practical realization of the ideas for the triumph of which 
he labored so well in former years, than the sight of these 
th is of freed , rejoicing over the first practical fruits 
of their new citizenship. Kosmos. 








METHODISM IN BEVERLY.—We rejoice at the prospect at last 
of establishing Methodism in this ancient town. We ought to 
have had a church there fifty years ago. There will never be 
amore favorable time for its introduction than now, as the 
manufacturing interests of the town are so rapidly increasing, 
and bringing in a class of young people who prefer our mode of 
worship. Bro. Bailey, the pastor, is one of the most economi- 
cal and energetic men in our church for managing such an in- 
terest, and we hope whatever plan he may adopt for obtaining 
funds to build a church in Beverly, will be heartily endorsed 
by allto whom we may apply. The friends in Beverly have 
done all they could be asked to do, and we hope they will not 
be obliged to abandon the field for want of assistance from 
abroad. We understand Bro. Bailey coatemplates dividing 
the whole sum, above what can be raised in the ordinary way, 
into shares of one dollar each, and we can assure all who wish 
to make the most of a dollar, that in our judgment there is no 
field in the world where suoh gifts would yield a richer return 
in soul saving. It would be well for every one who has an 
extra dollar or more for the missionary work to send the same 
immediately to Rey. J. M. Bailey, Beverly, Mass., without 
waiting to be addressed, either in person or by letter, as there 
is no more hopeful missionary field in the world than Beverly. 
They worship at present in the Town Hall, and have one of 
the largest congregations in the whole Conference, nearly all 
of whom are young people. Still the circumstances of this 
case are such that our whole work in that place must be aban- 
dened unless timely aid shall be rendered from abroad, 





SUFFOLK TEMPERANCE UNION.—The anniversary of this 
Society was held on Sunday evening, May 3ist, at Tremont 
Temple, Deacon E. Farnsworth presiding. The audience was 
immense, and the exercises of the most interesting nature. 
The opening prayer was by Prof. E. A. Park, of Andover. 
After preliminary devotional exercises, the chairman an- 
nounced Rev. Dr. Chickering, the Secretary of the Society, 
who presented the annual report, from which we make some 
extracts :-— 


This work we have been doing, through the pulpit and the 
press, peng ie young, and in the various channels of social 
influence. We have aimed at re-awakening public attention 
to the sinfulness of this universally admitted and growing evil. 
And we have sought to commend the principles and promote 
the practice among all ages and classes, of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drink, for personal safety and the good of others, 
Under this banner have been won all the victories yet 
achieved over this foe of God and men. Partial victories, in- 
deed, but harbingers of a glorious conquest, and guides to the 
method of its full accomplishment, in that day, if no. sooner 
when holiness shall fill the earth. ’ Meantime the lovers of God 
and man should not be idle or discouraged. One wretched 
household made happy; one dark heart enlightened; one 
marred, polluted human body made a temple of the Holy 
Ghost; one debased human spirit made to glorify the Father 
of spirits,—are ample recompense for years of toil. Our Sec- 
retary has still been cordially welcomed to ran of various 
denominations in this city and vicinity; and of late, in more 
distant parts of the State, visited at the request of the Mana- 
gers of the old Massachusetts Temperance Society. This, and 
tbat other ancient and honorable association, the American 
Temperance Society,—the one formed in 1813, the other in 
1826,—have aided our work as kindred to that for which their 
respective funds were originally raised. Thus, in dependence 
on God, in the use of his truth, by the lessons of his provi- 
dence, and mainly through the channels of influence furnished 
by his church, we are striving, in unison with other branches 
of this philanthropic reform, to make it universal and perpet- 
ual. As a fitting close to the Christian and patriotic utter- 
ances of the past week, when the churches and their ministers 
have as of old flocked to the metropolis of New England, 
though not, as of old, to the State anniversary, we would de- 
veouy ent: God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and United States of America from the sin and shame, the 
waste and woe, of intemperance. 


Deeply interesting addresses were also made by Rev. W. H. 
Cudworth, Col. Haynes, of the State Prison, Rev. Mr. Fulton, 
and Mr. Deering, a reformed man. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MARGARET: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lyn- 
don. New York: C. Scribner & Co. From the hasty perusal 
which we have given this work, we should judge it to be an 
entertaining story, containing some good bits of description and 
a sufficiency of sprightly Yankee conversation. We notice a 
Chloe among the characters; no doubt she’s a good soul, and 
says many good things in rather bad English, which is quite 
funny we expect. The book may be had of Graves, Cornhill. 

Tieknor & Fields send us two more volumes of Scott, the 
Black Dwarf and the Pirate, of the Illustrated Library edi- 
tion, which for fairness of the paper and clearness of print 
is unexcelled. 

The same firm places on our table three additional volumes 
of the “ Charles Dickens ” edition of Dickens’ Works; Barnaby 
Rudge and Hard Times in one volume, Oliver Twist, Italy, 
and American Notes in another, and in the third all the Christ- 
mas Papers and Sketches. 

BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the 
author of “Guy Livingstone,” ete. New York. Harpers. 
For sale by E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. The novels of 
George Lawrence have attained a wide popularity; and not 
without reason, for he seems to be a most painstaking and con- 
scientious artist. The present tale bas something the air of 
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Scott; it carries us back to old days, old scenes and old charac- 
ters; yet the genius of the writer pours a golden sunset light 
over the picture which makes it attractive and pleasing. 


DIKES AND DiTcHes; or, Young America in Holland and 
Belgium. Boston: Lee & Shepard. It is sufficient to say that 
this is one of Oliver Optic’s best, to awaken a desire for it in 
the minds of all our young readers. It is somewhat of a mys- 
tery how Oliver can turn out his books so rapidly; but it is a 
blessing for the boys, who ask no questions on the matter, so 
pleased are they with their author. 


THE GOLD DOLLAR is also a young folks’ story. It tells 
what a good, and of course pretty, little girl did with a gold 
dollar; and whoever wants to find out had better buy the 
beok. By Catharine M. Trowbridge. Philadelphia: James S. 
Claxton. 

Yet another story for Juveniles is Holidays at Roselands. A 
Sequel of Elsie Dinsmore; and of course whoever has read 
Elsie will want to read this, and vice versa. The tone is good, 
and the matter very pleasing. It is also Jandsomely illustrat- 
ed. New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 


In our younger days, when we plagued our elders we have 
been told to “Go to Jericho.” We didn’t go at the time, but 
it seems John Franklin Swift did, and has given us his experi- 
ences under the title of Going to Jericho; or, Sketches of Travel 
in Spain and the East. New York: A. Roman & Co. As no 
two people are at all likely to travel much, and meet with pre- 
cisely the same adventures, or even view the features of nature 
and the trophies of art in the same light, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Swift’s sketches are devoid of freshness and 
originality. The book, though a little crude, is gossipy and 
readable. 

A. Roman & Co. send us also Aldeane. A Novel, By Laura 
Preston. It is an American story, and looks as if it might be 
entertaining to many. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN GODFREY SAXE. Complete in one 
volume. Roston: Ticknor & Fields. This is an elegant vol- 
ume, and comtains a good likeness of the poet and humorist, or 
poetical humorist or humorous poet—that’s it. Everybody 
knows Saxe. We have read and admired his “ Snake in the 
Glass” a thousand times, and can’t help repeating itover and 
over. We place it on our Home Table this week for the ben- 
efit of those of our readers who have never seen it. 


THE Girt OF THE FATHER; or, Thoughts for the Weary, 
by Rev. Charles Battersly. N. Tibbals. A little volume that 
contains much strong meat. Israel, or The Blessed Lot of 
God’s People, The Gift of the Father, God speaking through 
His Son, and The Afflictions of the Righteous, are the subjects 
of the discourses. They will profit the weary heart and lead 
the disconsolate to the only Comforter. 

Harrer’s PuRaseE Book (Dutton and Co.), every body go- 
ing abroad should buy. It puts into French, German and 
Italian the common words and wants of the traveler. They 
will find it just the thing, the best passport next to the full 
knowledge of these languages. 


RE-UNION WITH THE M, E,. CuUuRCH DEFENDED, is the title 
of a large pamphlet, jointly produced by Revs. C. Prindle, L. 
Lee, and L. C. Matlack, and circulated gratuitously. It aims 
to unify Methodism. The claims of our church to the confi- 
dence of the Methodist family as a grand centre of unity, are 
presented with great firmness and force. The standpoint of , 
the principal contributor, (“ L. C. M.”) contemplates mainly 
the anti-slavery question. The late Wesleyan Associates of 
the writers are almost culogized by this trio of earnest men, 
whose words of kindness and courtesy contrast strongly with 
the criticisms indulged in by The American Wesleyan to- 
ward them. A copy may be secured by any one, free of cost, 
by addressing L. C. Matlack, Elkton, Md. 


SreQuet TO THE PrEP or Day (Carter & Bros.), continues 
one of the best youth’s books. It selects Scripture facts, and 
tells them in Scripture language. It is an excellent work for 
every youthful library. 


INDEPENDENT FirrH READER, by J. Madison Watson (A. 
S. Barnes and Co.), is one of the best collections we have seen. 
From the best and latest authors, their best and latest pieces, 
it is not only good as a school book, but is worthy of more 
choice lot, and would adorn a boudoir as well as a boy’s book- 
shelf. 

American Edition of Dr. WM. SmiTn’s DICTIONARY OF 
THE BipLe. New York: Hurd & Houghton. We have re- 
ceived No. XI. of this excellent publication. It has no supe- 
rior, and scarcely a rival. 

The American Journal of Horticulture for May is an ex- 
cellent number, and we regret not having noticed it before. 
The Notes and Gleanings are particularly rich. Boston: Til- 
ton & Co. 

Merry’s Museum for June is full of good things for the 
young folks. Merry holds his ground stoutly in spite of the 
great flood of juveniles. It was always a great favorite, and 
its popularity is, we are happy to say, increasing. Hl. B. Ful- 
ler, Boston. 

Sunday School Teacher for June, Chicago, Adams, Black- 
mer & Lyon should be inthe hands and its contents in the 
minds of all our Sunday School teachers. It is a well-got-up 
work. 

The Beautiful Home, Boston, L. A. Elliot, is a paper of 16 
pages, and tells all about how to make home beautiful, not for- 
getting the adornments of American Chromos. 

We have received copies of The Cretan, published by the 
Greek Relief Committee of Boston. If it will relieve the poor 
struggling Greeks in their glorious efforts for independence 
to subscribe for this paper, surely every one may help for- 
ward one of the noblest causes of the present time, so prolific 
in causes. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebellion. Nos. 29, 30, 
31 and 32 brings the story down to the capture of Petersburg. 

Music. We have received the following from Oliver Ditsen : 
Guardian Angel, Song; Why should we part, Song; My 
Queen, Song; Heather Bell Waltz; Hilda Waltz; Ricci Polka. 
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And, after some discussion, the following: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this General Conference 
the second assistant secretary should reside as far West as the 
Mississippi River; and that the greater portion of his time 
should be spent in the frontier portions of our work. 

TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 
Saturday, May 30. 

Bishop Thomson in the chair. 

The election of General Conference officers was proceeded 
with. 

Report No. 1 of the Church Extension Society, was taken 
up, and the constitution of that Society adopted. On the 
second Assistant Missionary Secretary being balloted for, it 
was declared there was no choice. 

In the afternoon session it was moved to suspend the order 
for the purpose of ballotting for the second assistant missiona- 
ry secretary, and the motion prevailed. 

D. Curry moved to indefinitely postpone that subject, which 
motion prevailed. 

The report of the Committee on Boundaries was then taken 
up. There being no material change in the boundaries, we 
give only the Eastern Conferences for the benefit of those who 
desire the information: 

The East Maine Conference shall include that part of the 
State of Maine not embraced in the Maine Conference. 

Maine Conference shall include that part of the State of 
Maine west of the Kennebec river from its mouth to the great 
bend below Skowhegan, and of a line rupning thence north 
to the State line, including Skowhegan and Augusta, and also 
that part of New Hampshire east of the White Hills, and 
north of the waters of O sipee Lake and the town of Gorham. 

New England Conference shall include all of the State of 
Massachusetts cast of the Green Mountains, not included in 
the New Hampshire and Providence Conferences. 

New Hampshire Conference includes the State of New 
Hampshire, except that - embraced by the Maine Confer- 
ence; also, that part of Massachusetts northeast of the Merri- 
mac river. 

New York East Conference shall include the New York 
East, Bridgeport, New Haven, and Long Island Districts; in- 
eluding those charges in the city of New York lying east of 
Third Avenue, Bowery, Chatham Street and Broadway. 

Providence Conference shall include that part of the State 
of Connecticut lying east of Connecticut river, the State of 
Rhode Island, with Millville and Blackstone in Massachusetts, 
and also that part of the State of Massachusetts lying south- 
east of the line drawn from the northeast corner of the State 
of Rhode Island to the mouth of Neponset river, leaving Wal- 
pole Station, Foxboro’ and Quincy Point, within the bounds of 

ew England Conference. 

Troy Conference shall include Teer. Albany, Saratoga, 
Plattsburg and Poultney districts, also Burlington district, ly- 
ing in the State of Vermont. 

TWENTY-S:XTH DAY. 
Monday, June 1. 

Bishop Scott in the chair. 

The Chair brought forward the question of fixing the seat of 
the next General Conference, and Brooklyn, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Louisville, San Francisco, and Green Street 
Chureh, New York, were severally nominated. 

The places were severally represented. 

D. McIntyre thought the General Conference is competent to 
fix the place of its session, and he moved that the Conference 
proceed to do so without further debate, and the motion pre- 
vailed by the requisite majority. The question was taken upon 
making Brooklyn the seat of the next General Conference, and 
the motion was carried by a heavy majority, whereupon the 
vote was made unanimous, 

J.T, Peck moved that the Book Agents at New York and 
Cincinnati be a committee to negotiate with the various lines 
of railroad for reduced fare to the next General Conference, 
and the motion was carried. 

The consideration of the Report of the Committee on Bound- 
aries was continued. 


In the afternoon session, the editing of the revised Digeipline 
was entrusted to W. L. Harris. 

The Conference boundaries were then taken up. 

The boundaries of the Vermont Conference were then adopt- 
ed as follows: 

Vermont Conference shall include the state of Vermont, ex- 
cepting that portion embraced in the Troy Conference. 

I. Luce did not wish the Conference to interfere with these 
boundaries now, but did wish the Conference to express its 
opinion upon this subject, and therefore wished to submit the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this General Conference, 
Vermont Conference should embrace the entire State, and we 
recommend the brethren on the Vermont territory now in the 
Troy Conference to consent to such arrangement at the next 
General @onference. 

J. W. Lindsay offered the following, which on motion was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the Genesee and East Genesee Conferences 
be authorized to unite during the next quadrennium whenever 
the said Conferences shall so decide, and that the vote on the 
above resolution be taken without debate. 

The resolutions of the Committee on Boundaries being taken 
up, the following was finally adopted: 

1. That we authorize the bisheps who may preside in the 
Kentucky Conference, at any time within the next four years, 
if in their judgment the interests of the work shall require it, 
to organize the colored ministers in said conference into a sep- 
arate annual conference so far as said colored ministers request, 
to be called the——— Conferen  ; provided that nothing in 
this resolution be so construed 3 to impair existing constitu- 
tional rights of colored members, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, to prevent the transfer of white ministers to said con- 
ference whenever it may be deemed desirable or expedient. 

Resolved, That the bishops, if, in their judgment, the inter- 
ests of the work shall require it, be and are hereby authorized 
to organize new Conferences in the South, also in Territories 
in the United States not now included in other Annual Con- 
ferences, and, also,to divide Conferences which have been 
formed in the South, at any time before the next session of the 
General Conference; provided that two thirds of such con- 
ference or Conferences shall agree to such division. 

J. MeClintock presented the report of the Committee on 
Education in regard to the nomination of Trustees of the 
Board of Education, which was adopted, and is as follows: 

Ministers—BE. S. Janes, C. Kingsley, J. W. Lindsay, J. Me- 
Clintock, Wm. L. Harris, T. Bowman, 

Laymen—John Elliot, Oliver Hoyt, C. C. North, H, B, Lane, 
James Harlan, Isaac Rich. 
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And that their respective terms of office be as follows, viz: 
une Years—C. Kingsley, W. L. Harris, H. B. Lane, I. 


ich. 
— years—E, S. Janes, J. McClintock, C.C. North, J. 
arlan. 

Twelve years—J. W. Lindsay, T. Bowman, John Elliot, 
Oliver Hoyt. 

J. MeClintock presented the following, and it was adopted : 

Resolved, That our colleges and academies should, if possi- 
ble, give more attention to normal instruction. 

J.T. Peck presented the report of the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy No. 9, which was adopted and is as follows: 

A supernumerary preacher is one who, because of impaired 
health, is temporarily unable to perform effective work. 

Reports of the Committee on Mission No. 4 was called up 
and read, and the-first resolution was adopted; andis as 
follows: 

1. Resolved, That the Bishops be requested to make ar- 
rangements for one of their Board to visit our missions in In- 
dia, in China, and in Bulgaria once in the next four years, and 
carefully and patiently review them, and report to the church 
at home, in such way and time as said Bishops may judge 
proper. 

It was also resolved to make similar arrangements for Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 

It was further resolved to make investigations in reference 
to an Episcopal visit to South America. 

After some conversation, the following resolutions moved by 
D. Curry were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That itis the opinion of this General Confer- 
ence it is highly desirable that more commodious rooms 
should be provided for the use, of the Book Concern, Missionary 
Society, and our other connectional institutions in the city of 
NewYork,and that if practicable, all these should be in the 
same building. 

2. That * * * * * be and they are hereby appointed a com- 
mittee, with full powers, to purchase grounds and erect there- 
on suitable buildings for the above named and referred to in- 
stitutions in the city of New York as svon as they shall find it 

racticable to do so; at a cost not to exceed one million of dol- 
ars, the same to be the property of the Methodist Book Con 
cern, and for this purpose they are authorized to raise money 
by loans or otherwise. 

In the evening session, the following were nominated and 
elected as Book Committees in the various districts : 

1st district, J. Pike; 2d district, G. W. Woodruff; 3d dis- 
trict, C. S. Van Cleve; 4th district, H. Slicer; 5th district, I. 
8s. Bangham: 6th district, J. Erwin; 7th district, G. W. Malt- 
by; 8th district, J. F. Kennedy; 9th district, B. F, Rawlins; 
10th district, F. A. Blades; 11th district, H. Bannister; 12th 
district, Cyrus Brooks; 13th district, L. M. Vernon; 14th 
district, J. H. Moore; 15th district, J. Rothweiler. 

The report of the Gommittee on Church Extension was 
taken up and adopted. 


The report of the Committee on Benevolent Contributions 
was then taken up and indefinitely postponed. 

The report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society was taken up 
and adopted as follows: 

1. Resolved, By the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that we hereby — the Freedmen’s 
Ald Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and sanction 
its organization and approve of its objects and earnestly com- 
mend it to the liberal support of our people everywhere, and 
to the co-operation of our ministers and members in the 
South. 

2. That we recommend our Annual Conferences to place 
this Society on the list of annual collections, and urge our min- 
isters to use their influence to secure to its treasury all the 
contributions of our people designed to promote the specific 
work in which it is engaged. 

3. That the Bishops be and are hereby authorized to ap- 
point a traveling preacher as the Corresponding Secretary of 
this, Society. 

Other reports were made and resolutions adopted, among 
them, these : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Book Agents at Cincinnati, and the Book Committee 
the memorial for the publication of a German Theological and 
Literary Magazine, and they are hereby authorized to begin 
such a publication whenever it can be done without loss to the 
Concern. 

Resolved, That while we recognize in the Quarterly Review a 
work of high literary excellence, comparing favorably with 
any similar publication of our day, its circulation of only about 
3.000 copies among 8,000 traveling and 9,469 local preachers in 
our church, indicates that while its present general literary 
character should be maintained, the work should be so far 
modified and popularized as to adapt it toa larger class of 
readers, both among our ministers and members. 

Resolved, That the Book Agents at Cincinnati be and they are 
hereby authorized to begin, at as early a day as they shall ju 
expedient, the publication of a first-class illustrated monthly 
magazine for children and youth. 

The publication of a German Catechism by Dr. Nast, was 
sanctioned. 

The establishment of Depositories at Baltimore, Syracuse, or 
elsewhere, was authorized. 

The sum of $4000 was voted from the Book Concern to liqui- 
date all existing liabilities of the Pacific Christian Advo- 


ate. 
— TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, June 2. 
Bishop Clark in the chair. 


The report of the Committee ogsthe Metropolitan Church 
being taken up, it was resolved that a general collection in aid 
of that object be made on Independence Sabbath, July 5th, en- 
suing, the money to be forwarded to the Book Concern. 

The report of the Committee on Chaplains was next called 
up. After some discussion the report was adopted, appended 
to which are the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, By the General Conference, in the name and in 
behalf of the ministers and members of the Methodist Episco- 

al Church, that we hereby protest —— the unequal and un- 
just appointment of chaplains in the Military and Naval Acad- 
mies, and in the Army and Navy of the United States. 

2. That a committee of five, consisting of three ministers, 
one of whom shall be a bishop, and two laymen, be appointed 
to confer with other religious bodies, and also to memorialize 
Congress, in order to secure proper legislation on the subject. 

The reports on Temperance, and of the Committee on Freed- 
men, and American Colonization Society, were taken up and 
adopted. 

S. H. Nesbit presented a reply to an address of the National 
Convention of Local Preachers. 

Amendments were made to the constitution of the Missiona- 
ry Society. 

The Address to the Evangelical Association was adopted, 





The report of the Committee on Correspondence was called 
and read. am 

The Addresses to the British Wesleyan Conference, Wesley- 
an Methodist Conference of Ireland, Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Canada, Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, 
Wesleyan Conference in Eastern British America, and to the 
African M. E. Z. Church, were pr ted and adoy 

The fellowing were nominated and confirmed as delegates 
to the several bodies above named; 

British Wesleyan and Irish—Bishop Ames and R. S. Fos- 
ter. 
W. M. Conference, Canada—J. W. Lindsay and A. Low- 
rey. 

M. E. Church, Canada—S. C. Brown and B. F. Cocker. 

M. Conference, E. British America—J. T. Peck and G. D. 
Carrow. 

Evangelical Association—W. Nast, P. Kuhl, and R. Haney. 

Report No. 4 of the committee on Revisals was taken up. 

The item of the report providing that a presiding elder may 
hold his office six years instead of four, as now, was taken up, 
and on motion it was indefinitely postponed. 

The item providing that upon the union of two or more 
charges all the stewards shall hold office till the next ensuing 
Quarterly Conference was read, and on motion adopted. 

The Judicial Conference was indefinitely postponed. 

District Conferences, indefinitely postponed. 

The item relating to participation of the people in public 
worship, &c., was laid on the table. 

R. 8. Foster, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions of 
Thanks, presented his report, embracing the following: All 
the railroads who had tendered reduced fare to the delegates 
and visitors of the Conference ; to all Committees of Arrange- 
ments; to the Prustees of Clark Street Church and Methodist 
churehes of Chicago and Evanston, and the other churches of 
the city; Secretary and his Assistants; to the Reporters, J. 
W. Eaton, A. McLean, W. D. Skelton, and especially to Rey. 
Arthur Edwards, the Editor of The Daily ; and also especial- 
ly to the bishops. 

The Secretary put the motion and it was unanimously car- 
ried by a rising vote. 

J. McClintock presented a resolution in regard to the habit- 
ual neglect of the means of grace, giving the Quarterly Confer- 
ence the power te order their names entered as withdrawn; 
but to allow the party on complaint the privilege of appeal. 

On motion the resolution was adopted 

J. B. Wakeley offered the following, and on motion it was 
adopted : 

Whereas, The year 1869 will be one hundred years since 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, John Wesley’s first 
regular Missionaries arrived in America, bringing fifty pounds 
sterling, as a token of brotherly love, and, Whereas, That was 
an important era in our history,as well as that of Missions: 
and, Whereas, Their mission to the New World was honored 
of God, and a great blessing to the infant societies; therefore, 

Resolved, by this General Conference, That we recommend 
the celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of their ar- 


1. in this country in connection with our Missionary Jubi- 
ee. 


Dr. Curry moved that the Journal be read, and after appro- 
priate religious services, the Conference adjourned sine die, 
and the motion prevailed. 

Bishop Janes then came forward and said in the absence of 
the senior Bishop, who was compelled to leave on account of 
the feeble state of his health, his colleagues desired him to ex- 
press their sense of obligation to the Conference. The Bishop 
then very pertinently and feelingly addressed the Conference 
for afew moments, alluding tothe very general attendance of 
the delegates to the last day, saying that on the last count vote 
taken this morning, there were 188 members present, and 
voting, and he prayed the richest of God’s blessings to rest 
upon them all. 

Bishop Kingsley read the last five verses of the gospel of St. 
Matthew. 

Bishop Thomson read the 712th hymn, commencing— 


*“ Blest be tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,” 


After which Bishop Janes led in prayer and Bishop Scott pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the delegates separated with 
many an affectionate grasp of the hand and hearty good bye, at 
1.30, P. M. 


ted 











Excursion to the Rocky Mountains. 


The Northwestern and the Union Pacific Railways will be 
pleasantly associated in the memories of several favored per- 
sons connected with the General Conference of 1868. 

By thoughtful courtesy of Hon. G. W. Frost, of the Union 
Pacific Railway, a party left Chicago yesterday afternoon, 
(June 2) on a complimentary excursion given to officers of 
the General Conference to Laramie Station, at the end of the 
track, and atthe summit of the Rocky Mountains. One of 
Pullman’s elegant Palace Sleeping Cars was set apart for the 
excursionists by the liberal proprietors, and every detail of 
comfort and enjoyment was thoughtfully perfected. 

The party includes, Bishops Simpson and Ames, Drs. Harris, 
Newman, Hascall, Foster, Westwood, Cobleigh, Porter, Lind- 
say, Pearne, Wakeley, and Rev. Messrs. Blades, Woodruff, 
Talbot, Dobbins, Page, Queal, Dorchester, 8. C. Brown, Mc- 
Cabe, G. Haven, Ela, Sherman, Olin, Bayliss, Graves, W. R. 
Clarke, and Arthur Edwards, of The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate. 

The trip will occupy somewhat more than a weck.—Daily 
Christian Advocate. 





Gold on Monday 139 3-8. * 

It is understood that the President intends to allow the bills 
admitting Southern States to representation to become law, by 
not signing or vetoing them. 

Evarts and Groesbeck are spoken of for the Attorney Gen- 
eralship in place of Stanbery. 

The general belief now is that Congress will adjourn about 
the last week in July. The House intend to proceed with the 
disoussion and passage of the new Tax Dill, a most important 
measure, 

The English prisoners rescued in Abyssinia have reached 
Suez on their way home. 

The Quartermaster General of the army has just published 
No. 14 of “ The Roll of Honor,” containing the names of about 
12,000 Union soldiers who died in the southern prison pens, 
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LAY REPRESENTATION, 
Speech of Rev. G. Haven in General Conference. 

Gilbert Haven, having the floor, said: 

Mr. President:—There are many ways of approaching a 
great city; there are more of approaching a great theme. The 
representation of the church in its own legislation is like a 
wall-less, gateless town, It rises up convincingly, from what- 
ever direction it is considered. It opens to our coming on 
whatever side we enter it. 

It is a truism, whose statement only should bear irresistible 
conviction to every human mind, Shall the Church share in 
the legislation of the Church? Shall the subjects of law par- 
ticipate in the enactment of law? Shall the people co-operate 
in the government of the people? No principle is solider than 
this, none more irrefragable, more irresistible. 

Why is it not then instantly conceded? Why does not this 
body, granting this foundation principle, proceed to examine 
if any defeet in its application to our own church exists, and 
how it may be remedied? Why this long and heated argument 
of years? Why tois solid array of objections and objectors— 
an abattis ragged, sharp and compact against every attempt on 
the part of the friends of the principle to give it just and com- 
plete expression? Why? Ah, Mr, President, that little word 
opens up the whole nature of man, which aver seeks or 
makes ways for the indulgence of its own pcculiarities against 
whatever odds or obstacles. These obstructions are honestly 
made and should be fairly treated. Itis my purpose thus to 
consider them. We ean break no will, nor change any mind 
by assault. Reason, patience, and the grace of God will assure 
the victory. 

What are the objections to Lay Representation? They as- 
sume many forms though ever of one spirit. 

ist. Weare told no power exists to introduce Lay Repre- 
sentation. 

2d. That there is no reason for the demand. 

3d. That it is already introduced. 

4th. That its introduction will dispossess the ministry of 
their ppgeares and bring dishenor and disaster upon the 
ehurch. 

Ist. No power exists to effect this improvement. We have 
been treated to labored arguments to show how powerless is 
this General Conference to do anything and everything*which 
it has already done for more than fifty years. We are grave- 
ly and earnestly told that the chapters which speak of the 
organization of the General, Annual and Quarterly Conferences 
are immutable. The laws of the Medes and Persians were not 
as changeless. Yet one readily recalls how on a certain occa- 
sion those laws came in conflict with the law of God, and we 
all know whose law came out uppermost. So if the constitution 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church provides for no remedies 
fer the frailties and defects of her organizers and the growth 
of the ideas and ages, if we are cramped beyond remedy by 
self-imposed fetters, when Christ the Master utters his com- 
mands to march forward, then will Me who sitteth in the 
heavens treat our edicts as he did those of that Babylonian 
race and hour, and open up a path through broken law to his 
divine ongoings. Aut viam veniam, aut Jaciam, through par- 
liament or over It, is the unbreakable decree of God to every 
opponent of His willand way. Our own land and church have 
seen in our late history these feeble barriers which our feeble 
natures struggled in vain to remeve, and before whieh stood 
men who fancied themselves to be like the asgels guarding the 
gates of Paradise, who proclaimed the sanctity of the constitu- 
tion and the laws at all Cooarée and against all the claims of 
right and God; we have seen these legal obstacles swept from 
the path of God like a straw before a tornado, when he arose 
to judge terribly the earth. So will all pleas and pretensions 
as to the impossibility of allowing the church a share in her own 
government perish, if we persist in believing or maintaining 
their existenee. 

But they have no existence. Our fathers were common- 
sense men, and they did their work in a common-sense way, 

How did the delegated General Conference arise? From an 
undelegated General Conference. How did this begin? From 
the gathering of the ministers to report the state o their work 
and to receive new appointments. hat did these brethren in 
their undelegated Conference do? They discussed all matters 
bearing on the prosperity of the church,—financial, social, and 
even political—considered the private life of members and 
ministers, made laws against whatever they deemed inconsis- 
tent with the law of God, and acted as if they thought all 
power was given unto them—as it was—in every matter that 
pertained to human faith and duty. They enacted laws for the 
expelling of members as well as ministers on account of 
slavery, extortion, intemperance and other sins. They sus- 
pended, altered, repealed, re-enacted these laws at their own 
will and pleasure. The church was, in fact, a clerocracy,a 
body governed by its clergy, who in their own sphere were 
without restraint save of their own conscience before God. 

What changes happened when they became a delegated Con- 
ference? Only such as these ministers declared. They never 

ave up their right of representation! Dozs a town surrender 

ts right when it sends a representative to the State Legisla- 
ture, or a State its right when it appoints one to represent it in 
Congress? Dees not Ohio, from which State one of our object- 
ing constitutional brethren comes, claim oe right for its 
representatives and senators that its entire voting population 
claim for themselves? If Congress should say that State has 
deprived herself of part of her rights by selecting so few repre- 
sentatives, would not his voice be heard in the front of the bat- 
tle demanding a retreat of the nation from this unjust declara- 
tion? 

Sir, our fathers of the various Annual Conferences, when 
they erganized a delegated General Conference, still felt that 
they satin the body. New York wasall there in the person of 
her representatives. So was Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and 
New England, and the West. The ministry of the church never 
surrendered a = or tittle of their power. They only agreed 
how it should be exercised. In doing this, they prepared a 
chapter, setting forth a few facts as to the composition of this 
Conference, a few laws as to its primal working, and imposed 
upon it a few conditions, enly two of which were declared to 
be forever irremovable, and not even these ns mag in 
form, but only in substance. This they did: noth less, 
nothing more. The things changeable under the conditions 
owe bey are found in all the restrietive rules except the 
first. The things unchangeable in substance,—a general itiner- 
ant superintendency and our doctrines,—are the first restric- 
tive rule. The rest is left to the wisdom of the future, as freely 
as the matter of boundaries, or finances, or ritualism. 

The discovery in logie and law that what is restricted is 
alone perpitted, and what is not specially permitted is special- 
ly forbidden, in its applications to these chapters has the merit 
of nevelty, and if sustained will crumble the fame of the won- 
derful ene-horse shay into a comeicter nothingness than that 
remarkable carriage itself attained. For it far surpasses it in 
logical consistency, and must reach a dustier doom. 

his doctrine dislegalizes the action of this Conference from 
the beginning. We have changed the chapters in Annual and 
Quarterly Conferences scores of times. e have disregarded 
even this immutable head centre of changelessness, this very 
session. For we have admitted to seats on this floor those who 
did not and never could travel “ four full calendar years from 
the time they were received on trialin an Annual Confer- 
ence;” for they were never received on trial at all, and that 
concession was made by the bishops under the authority of the 
just General Conference, and received the honorable “ aye” of 
our excellent brother from Ohio. He has done what he says 
could not be done. He has broken his unbreakable law, in the 
interest of one truth. He can break it again in the interest of 
another. [Applause.] 
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Nay, more, if this theory be true we have no where to go 
for authorization. The Discipline makes no provision for a 
re-clothing, by the Annual Conferences, of the General Con- 
ference with new powers. The Asnual Cohferences are not 
absent from this body. They are here—here as much as if 
every member of them crowded these wails. That ten thou- 
sand are concentrated into this quarter of a thousand. But 
concentration does not alter the real state of the case. If we 

‘0 back to our Annual Conferences we simply go back to these 

elegates. New England is here with as complete powers to 
deal with this question, and, I fear, as complete a unit upon it 
as if her two hundred members were present and voting. So 
is Ohio, and New York, and all. 

The Discipline, therefore, with plain good sense, says noth- 
ing about reference to Annual Conferences for additional pow- 
ers, because those fathers knew that these Annual Conferences 
were actually its own body. 

Only once did they make any distinction between the repre- 
sentatives and their constituents. In*all the restrictive rules 
save one, modifications were allowed by a two thirds vote, 
subject to the apeqeval of three fourths of these Conferences. 
Elsewhere, and always, the General Conference is the sole 
source of power. If the proposed change comes under that 
class, then should it conform to their requirements. If not, 
then have we full power over the subject. 

Another dil this opinion begets. Our venerated senior 
Bishop has several times advised a change in the time of hold- 
ing the sessions of this Conference, advice not addressed to the 
Annual Conferences, but to this Conference. He has been 
verily guilty of high crime and misdemeanor in such an at- 
tempt to lead us into an unconstitutional act. We trust his 
ignerenes of our constitution will enable him to escape the 
rigors of the law he has unintentionally violated. [Laughter.] 

As this theory has been exploded by the vote of the brethren 
who advocated it, and, as we presume, but for its fancied re- 
straint, they would also vote for another change in this un- 
changeable part, as to the time and the frequency of the ses- 
sions, if they approve these changes, we may consider the first 
hostile fort to be surrendered by its own builders and occu- 

ants. They have given up the keys of this stronghold in vot- 
ng to admit their black brother to this body. As usual, our 
salvation comes from our most contemned brother. What 
should we do in Church or State without his help? How 
grateful ought we to be for his ever-timely aid! Not the fabled 
good fairies are more handy or more useful. 

2. Another objection is tpat there is no reason for this de- 
mand. To this we need on , say: the simplest and therefore 
the strongest reason for it is found in the statement already 
made of early worki of our church. Ministers came 
together and debated and decided all questions pertaining to 
the Iatty no less than to the clergy. This subject was early 
seen, early noticed and early attempted to be removed. Bishop 
Asbury’s clear eye saw it. But the difficujties of travel, the 
seattered, remote and ween | impoverished condition of the 

bers, the ing impossibility of a fair conference repre- 
sentation and the clear impossibility of paying for their jour- 
ney, conspired to continue awe 2 they were. Yet then and 
ever since has this distinction n felt. We have put upon 
them lawa in whose creation they had no voice. We have ar- 
ranged for their trial and expulsion without any vote from 
them as to the law under which they are arraigned, as we 
have for the ministers by whose votes we alone have power to 
enact any law. We have claimed supervision of church sites, 
if not of church buildings, and have arranged for the holding 
of this property without any authorized expression, through 
their representatives, of the will of the donors. We have 
elected those who shall adjust the most delicate and important 
of all relations save those of the family, and bardly inferior to 
these in sacredness—the relation of pastor and people, in the 
selection of which arbiters they have never been heard. We 
have enlarged or reduced the grounds of their church mem- 
pons ee making this claim upon them, as a sine qua non, 
now abandoning that, without consalting them the least in the 
matter. 

Why, sir, the very declaration of these facts is the strongest 
reason for the reform. No people unless they had been most 
wisely and lovingly dealt with, by those who surpassed them 
in sacrifice and service, would have endured such assumptions. 
It shows not the patience of our church, but the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of their —_——. that they have offered no more 
objections to it than they have. ‘ 

et they have felt it. It has been a reproach often hard to 
bear, from their enemies and their Christian rivals, these 
usually their worst enemics: “ You have no share in the 
[vt na of your church. You can do whatever your min- 
sters declare you may do; no more.” That reproach should 
be wiped away. 








It weakens, it dishonors us. It stays our 
prego It sends a pang through the heart of our noblest 

rethren. It makes them quiver before the taunt of the foe, 
God help us to lift this burden from them. [Apgsonse.| 

3. — it is said, “ They are represented by the ministry.” 
If so, then they choose the ministry who sit here. How many 
of us received a vote from lay hands? How many would have 
been here-had this party appeared at the polls? Only those 
are truly representatives of ethers who have been delegated 
as such, especially, or by Frey formula. No one can claim 
that in their own cuse. e may be here without their formal 
opposition. We are not with their formal consent, 

Nor can it be said, under this head, that the laity by enter- 
ing our church consent to this sort of representation. They 
enter it because they are born into !t just as you entered your 
father’s am fl born of a far higher style than that, born of a 
new, celestial birth, born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. They become chil- 
dren of God, and as such find themselves in the family of God. 
Of our family too os feel they are, and they cheerfully take 
upon themselves whatever vows belong to the particular 
| oe gree with whose sacred blood this new birth has flooded 

r veins. 

But they never vowed to accept the ministry as their sole 
representatives, any more than they did any other laws which 
we have since their admission repealed, or enacted. They are 
of the family of God, and claim a proper share in such legisla- 
tion as he permits. They can have no real representation till 
they formally accept that which is, or as formally annex to it 
that of their own. 

We do not say that no members have common interests with 
ministers, Far fromit. They have all ia common, in many 
and the highest gifts of the Redeemer. But they have no com- 
mon inheritance in the General Conference, such as the travel- 
ing ministry has, and therefore no real share in the legislation 
of the church. 

4. It is objected that this doctrine destroys the power and 
independence of the clerey. 

Nay, rather it establishes their power. They are the chief 
administrators of the affairs of the church. They will ever of 
necessity be the leaders and guides of the church. The ut- 
most we claim for the laity is a share in the government, not 
pgm therein. Equality, the farthest step we can go, is 
only balancing ten thousand against ten hundred thousand—a 
great way from the absorption of the clergy by the laity. No 
church has ever claimed more than equal rights of congrega- 
tion and minister. In all Protestantism, this ratio has not 
been ae. Bven the State churches with State patron- 

, tH clerical power is great. So great even in the lish 
urch, the most maegcernss church in the world, that 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, when in England, told them 
they needed a larger infusion of the lay element into their 
management, as was the case in America. 

We shall the rather exalt and strengthen the clergy by this 
co-operation. The conferring of rights upon any class, unjustly 
disfranchised, always strengthens the hands of those who be- 


, 





stow them. How the great party that has been just to the 
negro, his gathered to itself all the might of the Republic, 
while those who refused to discharge this duty, are either 
a oon ghosts, or in dying agonies of weakness and shame. 
How one President, who took the despised of his land to his 
arms, rises in the majesty of immortal strength and beauty, 
while his successor, who spurns them from his embrace, sinks 
in utter weakness forever beneath the execcrations of mankind! 

Applause.] Jesus Christ, by lifting us up to himself, lifts 

imself to a glory that is far beyond the sweep of every eye 
and lip and heart, in all the created universe, while anti-Christ, 
who, in the solitude of haughty pride, scorns such association 
of others in his dignities, becomes a creature of infinite weak- 
ness and misery. 

Let us invite our brethren tojjtheir,‘righis, and we shall 
mightily strengthen our own hands. Sitting with us, votin 
with us, they will silence every envious foe, and more th 
ever before recognize the true call and position of their breth- 
ren of the ministry. 

WILY DEMANDED. 

II. Great considerations of a general nature demand this 
reform. 

The principle of lay representation underlies all church his- 
tory. The New Testament recognizes two distinct divisions 
of the one church,—the clergy and the membership. These 
two made up one church. From these ee the govern- 
ment of the church. In the upper chamber at Jerusalem, be- 
fore the hour of Pentecost, in the ordination of Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Antioch, in the appeal of the Greek Churches for the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free, in the response of 
the Jerusalem Church and clergy—making one Council, in the 
reply of Paul to the Corinthian Church, where the church and 
himself are spoken of as of co-ordinate authority—in all these 
and other cases are seen the workings of this law. All histo- 
y isfull of it. Everywhere appears the two fold church and 
e py omy) one striving for the mastery in the person 
of a Prince, sometimes the other in that of a:Pope. The cler- 
ical head has his foot on the neck of the congregational head, 
when the Pope tramples haughtily on the prostrate Cwsar in 
the Piazza of St. Mark, and the head of the congregation as 
haughéily lords it over the head of the ministry when Napo- 
leon, nes the attendance of Pius to his:coronation will 
not even allow him to place the iron crown of Charlemagne on 
his brow, but requires him to meekly recognize and approve 
his own imperial supremacy. 

In all the dark and bright ages of the church, in Greek, Ro- 
man and Protestant faiths, in the pao! forms into which the 
latter is divided, there runs this duality in unity. Male and 
female are not more universal in nature, and no more indisso- 
lubly blended in the one true humanity, than are the clergy 
and church in the realm of ce, ever seeking for the 
married calm of perfect equality, unity and love. 

Our church alone of all the world non-conforms. Not even 
the Roman Catholic is so clerical; for that allows the heads of 
some of its kingdoms to nominate its Archbishops, and its car- 
dinals are often more political than ecclesiastical representa- 
tives. For this peculiarity there is no blame. We came natu- 
rally by it. Founded as a society in a church wherein Jaymen 
had equal rights with the ministry, as long as we remained in 
that church we Jost none of those rights. But erected into a 
church of our own, this disability remained, and if we permit 
its continuance we are no longer blameless. It has na 
thorn in the side of the church to this day. God has given her 
grace to bear it, but now calls on us, his representatives, and 
all = has also, to ve it. : So nn we put our body into 
perfect symme and cause its enlarging in eve rt to the 
edifying of iteel? in love. 4 7%; 


THE PLAN PROPOSED. 

IlI. Such being the ground-work of this impending duty— 
what is the objection to the plan proposed? my pom ay Mr. 
President, that 1 cannot see how an anti-Lay Delegationist can 
object to it; for it does not yet give the church real representa- 
tion. Why reject that which is but another kind of lay co-op- 
eration, a thing which we all approve, and only differs from it 
in the fact that this sort comes from the ministry as a whole, 
while the other emerges from the General Conference and the 
Episcopacy? There is nothing in it,is it said? Then why 
deny it so warmly? They seem to say, 

“* My wound’s so great because it is so small.” 
And can with propriety add: 
“Then "twould be greater were there none at all.” 


It is because the word is here. That is what terrifics us, 
But why be territied? We have dwelt in loving unity with 
these brethren from the nning. They were our fathers 
after the flesh, and we did them reverence. They were our 
fathers in the Lord, and we esteemed them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake. Why refuse this privilege? Wh keep 
u is warm and unrelenting hostility; this bitter and boot- 
= os pare Let = —_ under these forms and t 

m and see how peaceable a appy and prosperous 
the estate of the church. ad lian wale 

This plan only legalizes an institution that has obtained for 
some years. Conferences in every part of the church have in- 
vited churches to send delegates to their bodies. These breth- 
ren have becn warmly welcomed; have participated in our de- 
bates and enjoyed our exercises. Six months is the ordinary 
probation of a young candidate. These honored brethren have 
fa wy = a probation of ten years. Is it not time to receive them 

nto full connection? Have they wronged any one of us? Have 
os corrupted us? Have they defrauded us? Are we not in 
their hearts to live and die with us? Why then treat them thus 
harshly, and seek to thrust them from the legal possession of 
the seats our Conferences have everywhere, without consulta- 
tion, of their own spontaniety generously co ? 

But, it is said, submit it to the vote of the C rences and 
the people. If it is included in the restrictiye rules, it must 
be subnfitted to the former; if not, the whole question of sub- 
mission is one not of Jaw but of expediency. There is not a 
hint in the restrictive rules qn this subject. They speak of 
members of Annual Conference, but do not say that those 
members shall all be ministers. We have ch the status 
of such Conferences in many features. We may legally in 
more. We may make local preachers members of them, as we 
nl jvted ne who = ~ active and almost exclusiv. | 
relations, e@ can aymen as easily as ministers devoted 
to trade, insurance, teaching science and languages, or other 
purely unministerial vocations. We can abolish the member- 
ship of this secularized class, as, according to Bishop Janes, 
the British Wesieyans now do. As these changes can be done 
without submitting the question to the concurrence of the An- 
nual Cenferences, legal necessity of such submission, in the 
present case, does not exist. 

Is it expedient? For one, and I think I speak for all, I have 
no fears of such submission. I always trust the church of 
God, preachers and people, to ultimately, if not immediately, 
reach the right. But this is submitted to the Conferences— 
submitted quadrennially; ” of whom one may be a layman; ” 
that is submission. As every quadrennium, every Conference 
declares whether or no it will elect as one of its delegates a 
ie ge ~~ = ene - be ee by the Confer- 
ence, y therefore vote upon it,and hence th 
claimed is substantially gained. ego 


(FINAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

I entreat this Conference not to turn aside frem this duty. 
Less, perhaps, than that cognate one of treating all our breth- 
ren in Church or Conference without distinction of caste—it is 
hardly less. It has its roots in the rights of men and brethren 
of the sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. It will 
not and cannot cease till it has won the victory. Some, wea- 
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ried with the endeavor, may abandon the field. This was the 
case in our great fight with that great Apolyon, slavery; but 
others took up the shattered spear that dropped from their 
wearied hands, and, though fainting, renewed the battle. So 
will it be now. The church is aroused to the question as 
never before. Brethren opposed to the movement have said 
our people have never studied our polity so much as since this 
conflict began. They will continue to study it; and the more 
they study it, the more will they see and feel this inconsistency ; 
the more will they demand its removal. 

It is said in the minority report that only 25,000 have peti- 
tioned for it—three thousand less than voted for it in 1862. And 
even of them it is said, some are women and minors, as though 
the presence of woman on a petition weakened its force. It 
strengthens it. For what minister does not know that his best 
members, usually, for work and zeal for the church, are those 
same “ women,” treated so slightingly in this remark. If 
Christ made them his especial confidants and companions, his 
disciples can give them the right at least of setitioning with 
their brethren. But this 25,000 ought to be offset not against 
the 28,000 who voted for it, but the less than 1,400 who remon- 
strate against it. The vote against it was 42,000, the remon- 
strants are 1,400. The Lay Representation side has fallen off 
8,000, the Anti-Lay Representation side over 40,000. [Ap- 
plause.] One decreases 9 per cent., the other almost 97 per 
cent. Nor is this falling off for lack of zeal on the part of the 
remonstrants. 

In my own section the subject was very fully and ably dis- 
cussed by its opponents. Yet over 1,000 petitioners present 
themselves at your bar for this reform, from the laymen of 
that Conference, a number larger than all the votes polled in 
1862, and almost as large in as that which was then cast in 
the affirmative, while hardly one appears as a remonstrant. 

This case of remonstrants and petitioners is made yet more 
striking by a single fact; 655 of the 1,380 remonstrants come 
froma single State. They were obtained by the impartial 
setting before the people of both petitions for and against on 
the same paper. Under this truly Methodistic freedom of 
choice 655 signed the remonstrance, and 1,380 the petition, or 
two to one were in its favor. Such would be, in my judgment, 
the result everywhere. 

Let us, brethren, heal this wound before it gapes more 
widely and bleeds more ge G Let us do our duty as the 
sole legislative body of the church and admit the church in its 
membership to the rights and duties which they desire and 
deserve. They will confirm our itinerancy, whose popularity 
is now so wide and deep that all sister churches and clergy are 
craving the same excellent gift. They will give the solidity 
of success to our world-wide faith, a church—ubique et semper 
eadem—one and the same, everywhere and forever. They 
will give port to our sessions and power to our laws. They 
will not mar nor weaken the divine position of the ministry, 
any more than holy marriage mars or weakens the position 
which is delegated to each member of the household. The 
ministry is the head of the church under Christ, as the hus- 
band is of the wife; und upon the union of the laity with the 
— these rights will be the more clearly regarded and 
revered. 

We shall thus take a stumbling block of a century from the 
path of our ere remove our reproach from before our 
neighbors, lift up the hearts of our brethren who have sent up 
their memorials, and bring down upon us larger and larger 
blessings from Him who seeks always and above all things, 
the prosperity of His church. 

No impediment is in the way. The Di is not against 
us. Our usage points to this goal. If we — 1 this 
law, every heart that now is fullof fear will be full of joy. 
The Head of the church will turn our mourning into laughter, 
and ordain order, beauty, strength and universal dominion, if 
we now in this duty, follow Him. 

Let us rise then from the unconstitutional niceties about the 
constitution to the true view of its letter and spirit, as the 
proper flexible organ of legitimate growth. Let us allow the 
great principle which possesses all the church in all its history, 
to have its Hegitimate and merited sway in our own. Let us 
bring all our hearts to the consideration of how best to dis- 
charge this imperative and unyielding duty. 

We shall then agree unanimously on the plan proposed, as 
one eminently simple and practicable, an advanced step, though 
of the slightest, which will introduce the desired change with- 
out jarring in the least the regular workings of the church. 
It will stop this agitation, not otherwise to cease, and give 
peace and pleasantness to both church and ministry. It will 
assure greater victories for the cross. “If you adopt Lay 
Representation,” said a Congregational Congressman to a 
Methodist, “ you will sweep the land.” If we adopt this report 
and admit our brethren of other lands to their rightful seats in 
this body we shall sweep the world. Let us not be afraid of 
simple duty. Let us obey the evident will of the Head of the 
church. Let us conform to the apostolic model which saw the 
ends of the habitable world embraced in its circuit. From Je- 
rusalem round about unto Illyricum,; from Antioeh to Spainy 
from India to England = dyn: preached the gospel of Christ. 
In our councils let there equal faith and courage. Like 
them let us recognize the equal rights of all lands to seats 
in our legislative Conferences. ike them let us put the 
laity and ministry in co-ordinate relations in the government 
of the church. Then shall the most timid as well as the bold- 
est see and flow together, and their hearts shall fear and be 
enlarged. May our brethren of the laity find their only legal 
representatives in this emergency, true to their just claims and 
to Him, our own common Lord and Saviour, to whom be 
glory in the church forever! 
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Rededication at Fall River. 


The first Methodist Episcopal Church in Fall River, which 
was erected in 1839 and °40, and dedicated Feb. 12, 1840, was 
closed on the first Sunday in September, 1867, to be extensive- 
ly remodeled and repaired. On the 27th of May, 1868, it was 
rededicated to the worship of Almighty God. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. I. G. Bidwell, of Chestnut Street, Provi- 
dence, from John xii. Rev. D. A. Whedon, of Bristol, 
R.L., preached in the evehing from Rev. i. 12, 13. 


The church has been essentially altered and improved in 
= ts. The work has been finished in a manner cred- 
table to 


e workmen and our city. The whole building has 
been raised seven feet, by which means a commodious vestry 
has been secured on the first floor, dimensions 52 by 62, height 
13 feet, with the floor five feet higher than formerly ; the whole 
entirely above ground, and entered on a level with the street. 
It is also furnished with a spacious altar of black walnut, and 
one of Baker’s harmoniums. It has two class rooms adjoin- 
ing, connected by large sliding doors, so that if occasion re- 
quires all can be instantly thrown into one. The pillars which 
formerly supported the front roof have n removed, and 
thereby the whole building is brought to the street, giving a 
new entrance aud stairway. The auditorium is reached by an 
easy flight of stairs. In this also there are many improve- 
ments. The singers’ gilery has been lowered several feet. 
The pulpit is surrounded by a new altar, enclosed by a hand- 
some black walnut rail. The whole room is newly carpeted, 


the organ, pews and pulpit freshly varnished, and gas jets are 
suspended from the vg ony 
The whole building has been repainted inside and out, and ts 


finely ventilated, he auditorium is freseoed in excellent 
taste, and with the Oy hee seat 800 persons. The entire 
expenses attending these improvements will be about $10,000. 


‘drifted in the absence of shelter from the high winds, and in 





THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for Z10N’S HERALD, by James F. C. Hype. 
Any person desiring information on subjects tn this department will 
please address Its Editor, care of AION’Ss LIERALD. 





WORK FOR THE SEASON. 

Now that the fine weather has come, the farmers must be 
very busy, for it is already quite late to plant. Planting, hoe- 
ing and haying are coming together this season. It will still 
do to plant corn, but the Canada variety should be used for 
seed, for the larger, later varieties will not be likely to ripen, 
planted so late in the season. Don’t fail to put up scarecrows. 
There will be some ground that will remain wet until too late 
to plant that may be sown with oats for fodder by and by. In 
former years potatoes eould be planted as late as this, or later, 
and succeed well; for several years past the very late planied 
potatoes have been a failure, for a blast or blight usually comes 
over this crop about the first to the middle of September, and 
stops their growth. In planting potatoes in June, use the ear- 
ly varieties, that require but a short season. Plant sweet corn 
for a succession for the table. Putin a few field beans, for 
there is no vegetable produced by the farmer that contains so 
much nutriment as this. It is still time to plant late cabbages 
and cauliflowers. Set out a few Tomato plants. Hoe the ear- 
ly peas that are already six or eight inches high. The early 
potatoes should also receive attention. Some of the land that 
is not very wet may be used for a crop of Ruta Bagas. 

The lawn or front yard should be clipped over occasionally, 
to make it look neat and trim. A grass hook is a good imple- 
ment to use for cutting the borders and banks. 

The melons, cucumbers and squashes will need to be looked 
after carefully, that they be not destroyed by the bugs. Cab- 
bages and cauliflowers when quite young are very likely to be 
eaten by flies unless they are sprinkled with ashes. 

Dock. This weed is a great nuisance when found growing 
among grass. It renders the hay in a degiee unsaleable, and 
introduces many seed into the manure to be scattered over the 
farm. Itis quite difficult to pull it, for it breaks off, as the 
root extends quite deeply into the earth. We have seen mow- 
ing fields where this weed grew in great abundance, and the 
excuse given for not exterminating it was that it was hard 
work*to pull itup. Now this is true, but nevertheless it 
should be eradicated in some way. We have tried this plan 
where the roots were strong, and could not well be pulled, and 
we see no reason why it may not answer for large or small 
roots, viz., take a chisel and run dewn so as to cut the root off 
some three or four inchés below the surface, and then pull up 
the part above the cut. The grass may be trampled down by 
the operation, but that is not so bad as to let this weed go to 
seed. 

Picking Strawberries. The time is at hand when the straw- 
berry crop isto be gathered; and we have a word to say to 
those who have been in the habit of sending their erop to market 
hulled and packed in boxes. The sooner you cease the prac- 
tice of hulling the berries the better it will be for you and the 
publie. It will be less work for you, and your fruit will arrive 
in market in better condition. It will be better for the purcha- 
ser, whether he buys to sell again, or to the consumer, for the 
fruit will keep fresh a longer time than if hulled. Then bas- 
kets are much better than boxes to pack the fruit in, for they 
are better ventilated. 


Ploughing. Much has been said ard written about plough- 
ing, and we find many intelligent farmers who advocate deep 
ploughing, and others equally intelligent and experienced who 
go to the other extreme. Now both may be right under cer- 
tain circumstances. There is no question that when land is 
ploughed or tilled deeply, it withstands droughts much better 
than that which receives only shallow cultivation; but it is 
doubtful if it is best when one has but a limited quantity of 
manure to plough very deep and turn under the good soil to a 
considerable depth, and turn up the poor sub-soil. We have 
seen bad results from such management. We have noticed 
that when the ground was thoroughly trenched twenty inches 
deep, the top soil being turned under, and then plenty of man- 
ure applied to the land, say twenty or twenty-five cords to the 
acre, great results have followed; out on the other hand where 
the trenching was done and the land received but a light dress- 
ing, the crops were a failure. If one wishes to work his soil 
deeply, and has not plenty of manure on hand, it is better to 
do the work gradually, ploughing a little deeper each year. 


The Protection and Planting of Forest Trees. The time 
has arrived, when in many parts of our couutry, the want of 
forest trees for the purpose of building, fencing, fuel, shade, 
shelter and general effect in the yy is being —— felt. 
It is, therefore, = enough that in clearing of farms 
great care should be taken to leave belts and masses of trees, 
for, although a trees and little groups, when strip) of 
the protection of larger masses, may not able to wi 
the elements, still those of greater extent serve the most de- 
sirable purposes, both for use and ornament. The mania, in 
many regions of country, for stripping the whole face of nature 
of ed, tree and shrek is so great as to destroy the finest ef- 
fects of the most charming landscape. Would it not be well to 
use great judgment in deciding what trees should be cut down? 
The tree, a hundred years in Cone » may be cut down in an 
hour! Then let the noble and beautiful trees, save when they 
have to be removed for the purposes of profitable cultivation 
of the soil, be pro rather than destroyed, and let our 

oung men plant young trees. They will benefit their children 
tr not themselves, and serve as very expressive mementoes of 
their usefulness. The snow, nature’s overcoat for the soil, is 


many instances, in the absence of trees. our crops are laid bare 
to the biting blasts of winter.—N. Y. Farm and Fireside 
‘ournal. 


Another piachborry Apercietion. The “ Missouri Mam- 
moth Blackberry ” is the last dodge in the line of small fruits 
that has made its apeeesenee in a flaming engraving and a 

ndiloquent description. It is proclaimed to at is the 
Corrieo—na big as a walnut up to a hen’s egg, and the “ quality 
quite superior.” Plants only two dollars each!—If any of our 
readers have more money than they know what to with, 
let them invest it in this moth—humbug. It can be noth- 
ing else.—Germantown Telegraph. 


We have received the following from a correspondent, which 
we give to our readers witheut comment, as not ever having 
tried the plan proposed. 


I noticed an article in Tak HeRALD of April in which 





2d 
H. C. G. 8. said that some of his cows wene afflicted with dis- 


= [J 


eased tails, and wished to know the cause of the disease an 
cure for the same. [ have been acquainted with the disease 
for tifly years. The cure is simply t@ cut off the bone of the 
tailenough to take off the diseased part. Let the tail bleed 
freely and the cows will be all right in a short time. G. A. 


Raise more Carrots. This vegetable has not been appreci- 
ated as highly as it deserves by the country people. As food 
fer the table there are few vegetables that surpass it in deli a- 
ey when rightly served; and as food for stock, particularly for 
milch cows in the winter, it is valuable, and should be raised 
on every farm and in every garden. 


Es 


THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


Mrs. ANNA Damon, wife of the late Henry Damon, of Scit- 
uate, departed this life, March 28th, in the 83d year of her age. 
The memory of this sainted woman is like precious ointment 
poured forth, in the church of Christ ef which she was a wor- 
thy memb>r for nearly half a century, and in the large fumily 
circle of her descendants. Mrs. Damon was converted and 
joined the M. E. Church in 1822. The following yeur she 
sought and obtained perfect love, which was the ever-bright- 
ening crown of her piety through her long, earnest and uniform 
Christian life. Her house was the genial and welcome home 
of the ministers of her chureh from the early visit of Aw to 

N. B. 








the last years of her life. 





Mrs. CYNTHIA DRUMMOND died very suddenly in Wins. 
low, Me., Feb. 8, aged 69 years. She had beena faithful Chris. 
tian for about fifty years. The evening before the morning on 
which she died she read the 3lst Psalm, and read the 832d 
hymn. It could be said of her that she served with “ careful 
Martha’s hands, but loving Mary’s heart.” N. WEBB. 


Bro. Francis Trorr, of Woolwich, Me., passed trium- 
phantly through Death's iron gate, March 24th, aged 57 years, 
8 months. In 1842, under the labors of Rev. Mr. Webster he 

ave his heart to Christ, and in due time joined the M. E. 
Shurch, of which he remained a faithful member until called 
te join the church triumphant. Sick but four days, and not 
thought dangerously ill until about three hours before he ex- 
changed worlds, yet the angel Death found him ready. Bro. 
T. was much interested in the Sabbath School, in which he 
was a faithful teacher and superintendent. As a steward, 
trustee and cluss leader he was prompt and faithful. Earnest 
in prayer, his was a positive faith which took no denial. 


On March SISTER ALMIRA TROTT, wife of Bro. Trott, 
left loved and mourning friends to join her husband, at the age 
of 48 years, 1 month. aa dy ~ since she bowed at the foot 
of the cross, and found pardon through the merits of Christ, 
and united with the Congregational Church. A few years 
later she gave her hand in marriage to Bro. Trott, and has ever 
since been a fuithful attendant with her husband en the means 
of grace in the M. &. Church. When with her life’s closing 
hour came, she called all her children to her bédside with the 
exception of a son who to all appearance was near the gates of 
death, and gave them a mother’s counsel and bade them fare- 
well, then twice raising her hands in holy triumph she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Blessed Jesus! Blessed Jesus!” and passed on te 
join loved ones gone before. Side by side in the same grave 

ave we lain all that was mortal of Bro. and Sister Trott. By 
this dispensation of Providence a family of seven children, five 
of whom are members of the M. E. Church, are bereft of a fa- 
ther’s tender care and an affectionate mother’s love. 


Ga. G. W. 


LEONARD W. MANSFIELD died in Lynn, March 15th, aged 
19 years and 2 months, after an illness of a week. He 
was -a quiet but consistent young Christian. Jesus was very 
precious to him, he said, on his ying bed. When his father 
at his side wept to see his son sinking so early into the ve, 
he told him not to weep for it would “ come out all tt.” 
The day of his funeral was damp and cloudy, but as the nds 
came up the aisle of the church to look u his face for the 
last time, the sun suddenly shone out, ‘and the light streamed 
through the window and across the chureh, and lingered as 
if ~shety B ay the a and pages beautiful emblem of the 
greater Light beyon sun in which his soul, redeemed b 
Jesus’ blood, shall dwell forever. : , 








25, 








Wivow Beruia Dyer, of Wellfleet, Mass., departed this 
life for the rest that remains for the people of God, fare 30th, 
1868, aged 92 years and 9 months. She was in many respects 
a woman of rare and excellent qualities, well deserving the 
memorial of affection and grateful remembrance. She was one 
of a family of fourteen children, and the mother of ten chil- 
dren, all of whom she had@ the happiness of seeing soundly con- 
verted. ght of these still survive her, and are useful, active 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Her life was 
prolonged to see five generations, a reat, great grand- 
children, and a terity of about 200. fre joined the first 
class ever formed in this town, as a seeker, and continued in 
this relation about three years. Im the year 1805 she left her 
home to attend an evening meeting two miles distant, under 
great depression of spirits. Walking alone through the woods 
she turned aside to pray, and while pleading with God, her Sa- 
viour met her, and very powerfully converted her soul. To 
begin well in a religious course often materially affects the 
whole future life. e change she experienced in this season 
of B ict} under those forest trees, resulted in an unequivocal 
and positive religious character during sixty-three years of sub- 
sequent life. From that eventful moment she was never left in 
doubt or uncertainty about her acceptance with God. She 
“ searched the Scriptures ” daily, and possessing a great mem- 
ory, with so clear a mind and happy Christian experience, 
she was always “ ready to give an answer to every one who 
asked her a reason of the hope that was in her with meekness 
and fear.” Nearly her last rational words to her daughter who 
had the care of her were, “Read the Bible; there you will 
find an infallible guide.” All the remembrances of this de- 
parted mother in Israel are “ as ointment poured forth,” pleas- 
ant and grateful. The church of which she was an honored 
and beloved member, the community in which she lived, us 
well as her children,“ arise up and call her blessed.” 


CG. Nasom. 
Wellfleet, May 12th, 1868. — 





Bro. GeorGE Case died at North Norwich, Conn., Sunday, 
March 22d, in his 46th year, after a painful sickness of a little 
more than two weeks. He was converted when but 13 years of 
age,and has ever been a decided and consistent Christian—a 
prominent and useful member of the M. E. Churh in this 
piace. He was regular and constant in attendance upon the 
means of grace, and liberal in contributions for every good 
cause. A year last winter he sought and obtained the 
blessing of full salvation, and from that time till his departure 
for heaven, his experience of the love of God was h and 
deep, ang his labors for the salvation of others were earnest 
and persevering. When informed that there was no hope of 
his recovery, he replied, “‘ Though the call is sudden itis not a 
surprise,” and expressed such confidence in Christ and such 
an assurance of heaven as left no doubt that he was fully pre- 
pared for his ch: . Only two or three hours before he 
ceased to breathe, while his children » around his bed the 
songs of Zion they were aecustomed to sing in the family cir- 
cle, and he endeavored to join them, the plase seemed the ves- 
tibule of heaven; and thus, wafted’ on the breath of praise, his 
happy spirit ascended to “ join the chorus of the sky.” 

Norwich, Conn., May, 18, N, G. Lippirt, 
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The Democratic Nominations. 
Washington, June 4. 

There isa general belief here that the in- 
trigues of Chief Justice Chase have resulted in 
impressing the Democratic leaders with a eon- 
viction of his availability for the Presidency. 
The impression prevails now that Chase and 
Hancock will be the Democratic candidates. 
The ambition of the latter has till recently 
shaped itself for the first place. New, however, 
he declares himself willing to take whatever 
position may be assigned him. 

The platform on which Chase has signified 
his willingness to be nominated consists of 

st. Universal Amnesty. 

21. States Rights. 

3d. Impartial Suffrage, regulated by the 
States themselves. 

This is the platform dictated by the Soutb. 
Wade Hampton, speaking for the rebel Democ- 
racy, intimates that they will demand the first 
and second, and accept the third. The trans- 
parent character of this dodge is at once evi- 
dent. Chase is reported as having prepared a 
chirge to be delivered at Richmond, setting 
forth that in his view Virginia preserved a 
loyal State organization all through the war. 
We may expect to see at every turn some evi- 
dence of Judge Chase’s intrigues. The Presi- 
dent declares himself more ready to accept 
Chase as the Democratic nominee than any one 
else. 

It is hard, however, to believe that the 
Democracy will perform such a feat of 
juggling as this one of turning themselves 
inside out. Pendicton is backed by the West- 
ern Democracy, and will be hailed hy the 
Southern masses. These two elements are 
not like the expediency-mongers of the com- 
mereial centres—they believe in their wicked. 
ness. KOsMOs,. 

The new treaty relative to the so-called 
Cherokee neutral lands was ratified by the 
Senate on Saturday. A compromise between 
the two parties to whom the lands had been 
sold by different secretaries of the Interior 
Department is effected. By the terms of the 
treaty the Indians receive over a million dol- 
lars, and the rights of the old settlers are pro- 
tected. 

A response has been received from Rev. Dr. 
McCosh, accepting the Presidency of the Col 
lege of New Jersey. The news created great 
enthusiasm among the students and all inter- 
ested in the College. 

Kit Carson, the celebrated pioneer, guide 
and hunter, died at Fort Lyon, on the 23d ult., 
from a rupture of an artery in the neck. 

Rumors of a Continental war are again in 
circulation, 

The Pope has sent to this country for re- 
eruits. Garibaldi, on behalf of Italy, has writ- 
ten discouraging enlistments. 








Tuk Epvucation OF THE HEART.—The 
New York Semi-Weekly Tribune of June 
{th will contain an address by the Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax on the necessity of petges moral 
culture for human happiness. See advertise- 
ment. 





Business Letters Received to June 8. 

A Anderson—G H Bates—S A Comstock—L C Dunn 
—L P Diggins—L L Eastman—T Gifford (all right)—L 
Hurd—D B >) Parker—Peaslee & Co—D 
Waterhouse—D DN 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
Letters Received from May 90 to June 6. 
W W Allen, B 8 Arey, C V R Austin, H H Arnold, 

FE Atkins, W Barton, L, Beedle, W E Bennett, W K 
Burnham, C M Bailey, W H Burpham, Biglow & Main 
2, A F Bailey, W MI tistol, W B Bartlett, C W Black- 
man, B Ba or, Sridemen & Childs, H 8 Booth, D L 
Rrewa, D W Bartlett, H C Babcock, A P Burgess, MT 
Cilley, 18 © on F P Caldwell 3, 4 C Cromack, H 
A Cutting, E K Colby, 8 W Cooke, O H Call, 8 T Ches- 
ter, CC Sorbine, w ay, 
T W Douglass, A E Daniels, H Dorr, LC Diekenson, 
J B Daggett, D W Eaton, J Enright, A W Eastman, H 
Fisher, B Freeman, H F Forest, J W Fitch, C P Flan- 
ders, J Fisher, 8 V Gerry, J H Gay! lord, 8 Greene, Jobn 
Gowan, John Gibson, J T Grace M Howes, C E Hall. 
A K Howard, € Huntington, A ian dL Hauser, R W 
Harlow, G Harris, 8 Jackson, 8 BJo DWN Knight, 
RI Kimball, J H Knott, N Keene, 5 Leader. 
Lovewell, M > Mellen, E M Chesny 2, os Macreading, 
of McKBray, J K Masterman, G A Morse, J 8 Mason, 

L Montgomery, L Nichols, W F Newhall aw eg 
E W Parker, Perry, O H Perry, ALP Pratt, 
Peavey, RC Pingree, k Parker, A ines” AA Rerey 
8 Quimby, F H ‘oberts, H B Sawyer, A Seribner, E 
Smith, b & Smith, J E Stevens, BL hy r, M Spencer 
¥ Sears,J N Stearns, D J Smith, O Stoddard. wi 
Stuart. T etc ¥ P Thom pie, N Tibbetts, 4 B 
Fae by ‘H Vinton, A A ight 3, ED panew, 

FO Woods, JN Withum, W LY lider, J P Weeks, N 
W Wilder, 8 Wentworth, G L Westgate, A A Wood- 


ward, 
J. P. MaGegr, 5 Cornhill Boston. 


MARRIAGES. 
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In Rockport, Me., May 17, by Rev. Wm. L. Brown, 
Geo. W. Leland to Miss Ore lla 8. Grifin, both of R.; 

also, by the same, May Francis Crooker, Jr., vw 
Miss Charlotte H. Colemer, both of Line cuvitie. 

In Quincy, May 31, by Kev. BE. A. Howard, Johnson | 
Grant to Mrs. Abbie B. ¢ wat Fal k, both of Quincey. | 
In Norwich, Ct., Juned, by Rev. 8. W. Blood, Tha- | 
ber Clark, of Willimantie, to Miss Mary C. Blood , of | 
Worwich. 

In Sacecarappa, Me., June 2, by Rey. 8. F. Whidden, 
George A. Whidden to Miss Susan A. Mayberry, both 
of Westbrook. 

In West Waterville, Me, May 16, by Rev. T. J. True, 
Aaron Bickford to Miss Clara F. Bachelder, both of 
West Waterville. 

In Great Falls, N. H., May 20, by Rev. Chas. E. Hall, 
Frank 8. Jellison, of Kenne bunk, Me. + to Mary W 
ee n, of Milton, N. H. 

— Ay" Richard K. Youn, ung. of of Rochester, N. H., to 
Cynthia Lindsay, of Sanfo 
June |, Joseph E. Corson, of Boston, to Miss Lydia A. 
Horn, of Great Falls, N. H. 
In Exeter, N. H., April 26, by Rev. H. B. Copp, 
George P. Hanscom, of os hou) Me., to Miss Annie 


S. Smith, of Exeter. _ > jamin Merrill, of 
Cumberland, Me., to Sophia L.., of Centreville, 
Mass. 


In Manchester, N. H., May 30, by Rev. D.C. Bab- 
cock, William W. * to Miss Nellie J. © hase, both 
of Manchester. June 2, B. W. Flander: rs, ot Manches- 
bas to Miss Elizabeth La I Underhill, of Chester, N. H. 
In Rochester, Vt., May 27, Albert 8. Newton, of East 
Hampton, Mass., to Miss Mary L. Coolidge. 


DEATHS. 


“Sister Hannah Denmen died at Wiscassett, Me., 
March II, aged 68 years, She was converted under the 
labors of Rev. David Young, when a girl; was a de- 
voted christian, a eonstant attendant upon Sabbath, 
prayer, and class meetings to the last. died 9 
suddenly. B. 8. 
In Wiscasset, Me., May 25, Bro. David Lowell, a 
82 years. He died well, 
Tu Richmomd, — Le he Le Frederick Morchant, for - 
merly of Mass., aged 9 y 

Maria, = of yo b. ieee, died of Pneumonia, 
at Landaff, N. H., April 6 

For many years sister Lovejoy i nas been a diligent 
and faithful instructor of her family in the way of 
vation, enforcing her godly precepts by a plous exam- 
ple. and It has been her joyous privilege to see her 
children, as they came to years, regularly accepting 
Jesus as their personal Saviour. It was eminently fit- 
ting that such a life of faith and prayer should close 














with the ——- “ Jesus saves me.” “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” 
G. W.N. 





HERALD CALENDAR. 
East Maine Conference, June 11. 
Frostdente Ministerial Association, at Taunton, Ms., 


June 16-17. 
Readftield District Conference, June 16, 1 
Sorat Ministerial Association, at SS N. H., 


e 17. 
‘Sandwich District Ministerial Association, June 22-24, 
National Camp Meeting, at Lancaster Co., Pa. daly 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 

Rey. J. 8. Rice, Nerth Pownal, Me. 

Rey. A. F. Bailey, Rutland, Vt. 

Rev. Geo. 8. Alexander, having been transferred by 
Bishop Scott from the Providence to the Nebraska Con- 
ference, his address will be Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Territory. 


SANDWICH DiIsTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 
June—Chiltonville, 20, as Plymouth, P. M., 21; Pus. 
bury, 26; Marshfield, 27, 28; West Duxbury, P. ~. 
Pembroke, evening, 28; ‘South Seituate, P. 129; Scien: 
*Vuly Hinghan . sw sjuth,2; North Bridge 
uly—Hingham, 1 ast be anys ; No - 
water, 11, 12; East Bridgewater, P. M., 12; Cochesett, 
evening, 12; North Eason ¥. Village, i3; North West 
Bridgewater, 14; Stoughton, 15; Middleboro’, 16; South 
iidjedgro 17: Sandwich, 18,19; West Sandwich, P. 
M., I Monument, we retngy 19; Barnstable, 25, 26; 
Yarmouth Port, P. uth Yarmouth, Sone 
- t, 27; East Wareham, 23; Marion, 29 3 Car- 
ver, 


ugust—Osterville, 1,2; Cotuit Port, P.M 3; Ba 
ton’ 8 Mins, evening, 3: Eastham, 15,16; Orl s, 
16; Chatham, 17. East Harwich, 18; South Harwich, 19: 
Harwich Port, 20; Provincetown, Center Aare. 22, 
28; Centenary, 23,24; North Truro.25; South Truro, 
P, "M. , 2; Truro, ‘evening, 26; Welliteet, 27: Nantucket 


2, 
—Edgartown, 5, 6; Chilmark, P. ye ; North 
h, 8: 
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NEW BAMTEnS o ONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
The Trustees of the N e e Sem- 
inary and Female C ole: nd are here bY notified that their 
annual meeting Will be held at the stitution Build- 
ings on T mendey , dune 2, at 1, o'clock in the fore- 
neon, for the election of officers and the transaction of 
—_ other business as may properly come before 
them. 








B. WYATT, Secretary. 
Sanbornton Bridge, pw 4. 





THE MARKETS. 

Ss ee SS 
RETAIL PRICE. 

INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 





PROVISIONS. (Spinach, peck, 00@0 30 
Asparagus, beh, me 3 
Beef, fresh, 4 35 |\Cucumbers, ea, ib 20 
“ salted, hn 18 |Sweet SS - 1 26 
“ smoked, 25 28 |Do. Be 1 25 
Pork, fresh, 16 18 Mecsehees, a au 
“ salted, M4 @ Bb Letuee. 10 
Hams, Boston, 19 @ r, Squashes, e 00 
Lard, » 2 ‘Hubbard, a 00 
Lamb, ® qr, 20 @i ww sarrots, Ww 
Veal, Ry@ epee > Pp 
Mutton, 8 wo 150 
Butter, lump, 40 Phy Pickles, ies, 7 gal, % 
Tub, best, 35 40 | 
“ 2dqual, 35 cn FRUIT. 
Cheese 10 20 | Pine Apples, each, 22@ 0 
Eggs, doz, 24 Cranberries, bu,8 00 
Dried A pea, 15 
roe ie Apples, pk, % 
Roast’g Pigs. . |Peaches, in cans, wo 
Chickens, mn” « Oranges, Havana, 
Old Fow!ls, B, | doz, 


Turkeys, ® * 3 Oranges, Messina, 1 ” 
Ducks, yng, pr, 1 50@2 


2 Lemons, ® doz, 50 
Geese, yugieach 0 o¢ 00 Gra ow 
Geese, w  \Malag: b> 4 4 
uail, per doz, 0 00@0 00 Bik ‘Vian urg, b 2 
artridges, each we. 00 |Pears, table, doz, 0 
Venison, B, 00 Whortleberries,can, 50 








VEGETABLES. AY. 
Potatoes, pk, ba Conner Hay, 
Bects, p) 75 100 bs, 135@1 45 
Onions, pk, 1 00 aco pressed, 
Celery, law ton, 21 00@26 00 
Turnips, pk, 50 Stra 
Dandelions, pk, 25 | p10) Bs, 1 10@1 25 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1868, 
Cattle, 1511; Sheep and Lambs, 543; Swine, 4200; num- 
ber of Western Cattle, 1366; aeeees Cattle, —; Work- 
in —— and Northern Cattle, 

Ices. Beef © sitle—Eatra, * $14.25 15.00; first 
ality, $13.00 @ 14.00; second quality, 12.00 "12.75: 
pird Sealer. $10.50 @ 11.00 @ 100 bs., (the to weigh! 
of Hides, Tallow and dre: sag 
Sheared Shee p Skins—25c. eack. 

H 4g 2° . pe country. 

Tallow—75, ac 

Wool ese kink" 3.00 @ sae $2.50 each. 
Fr ps4 


Shee 

cents eath, 
Calf Skins—18 @ Wc. @ DB. 
The trade for Beeves on Saturday was not very ac- 
tive. There were a few nice cattle sold at 1534 cts. per 
Ib. On Tuesday nearly one thousand cattle were 
brought in from the West. 15 cts. was the ruling price 
for the choice lots; several large lots were taken at a 
commission. There were but a few Beeves in market 
which sold for less than 12 cts. per Ib., although the 
quality of the whole was not so good as those of last 
week. 
Stores—With the exception of Working Oxen and 
Milch Cows, there is but a few stores brought to mar- 
ket at this season of the year; most of the small cattle 
are bought w oo slaughter. 
Working — There is but a few pairsin Maree, 
and a — call f for them. Prices range from $150 


ich : Cowes Prices: ry haw ~\g 110; Ordi nary On 
80; Store Cows $45 @ 55 The price of ileh 
ws depends a great de ta —s; fancy of the pur- 
chaser, he Supply in is =e of an ordinary grade. 

Sheep and s— as a gvod supply from the 
West. The prices have fallen off nearly le a pound 
since last quotations. We quote sales of lots at 4, 53;. 
6,7 .7@ Tige per ponnd; $2, 3@3.50, 3.75, 4, 4.70@4. 7% per 


, = supply is larger than the demand re- 
- and trade is dull. Select lots selling at 9@ lc 
apy ; lots to pediars, wholesale, 7 @ lc; retail, 
¢ per yoone. Y sa t Hogs—3000 at market; prices, 

We @ Hie per poun 





ept. 
Shore, ev hg $; Holmes Hole, 7; East 
Falmouth P. ; West Falmouth, evening, 9. 
THos, Evy. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT W LBRAHAM. ane 
Alumni ee Wesleyan Academy are respectfu i 
minded of the above celebration in connection with th 
approaching Anniversary 
making for a grand and joyous occasion. ~ Let A 
former student, that can, come J to “dear old Wil- 
braham ” for a'season of and jubilee. Partic- 


ulars hereafter. 
A. M. Kzown, for Committee. 





NOTICE.—By vote of = Association, the Sandwich 
District Camp i at Yarmouth on 
Tuesday oveunns, Aneeet ry 





Tuomas ELy. 


a 
THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. —The Ladies of the 
Harvard St. M. E. Society, Cambridgeport, will _— 
their Annual Strawberry Festival in the Vestry of 
House,on the afternoon and event of June ite 
Friends from the city and vicinity are invited to attend. 


W HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 

as bPEMALE COLLEGE,.—Anniversary Exercises, 

une 21-2 

Sermon before the Graduating Class, by Rev. L. D. 
Barrows, D.D., Sunday, A. 

Examination ‘ot Classes, Monday and panies, 
ane Coneert, by the Harrington Family, Monday 

vening. 

Address before the Graduating Class, by Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Tuesday Evening. 

Exercises of the Graduating Class, Wed jay, com- 
mencing at 9, A. M. L. D. Barrows, 

Sanbornton Bridge, June 6, 


CLAREMONT DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING will be held at Marlow, June 23, 24, 25. 
ae 1SES: Sermon, Tuesday evening, by Rev. A.C. 
ardy. 

Sermon, Wednesday eventing, by Rev. C. W. Mellen. 
Essays: Pulpit Preparation M. Dinsmore; Ex- 
tempore Preaching—C. E. I rs; The Pulpit and Pol- 
ities—W. H. a Penens Tee The Best Method of Promoting Re- 
vivals—G. W oe Clark and L. W. Preseott; Infant 





In this city, June 5, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, 
Audrew Forsyth to Mrs. Anua Jobnston, both of Bos- 


ton. 

in Charlestown, June 3, by Rev. E. Edmunds, Benja- 
min W. Goldsmith to Miss Lottie M, Conant, both of 
Charlestown 

In East Salisbury, May 14, by Rev. Jotm_ Currier, 
Joha 8. Brown, of Windham, N. H.. to Miss Emma E. 
Eaton, of FE. Salisbury; May 26, by the same, J. Edwin 
‘True to Miss Josephine M. Eaton, both of East Salis 





In Provincetown, May 2, by Rev. 8. Leader, Antone 
Sylvia to Miss Loutsa Hick th of P.; also, by the 
same, June 2, John W. White to Miss Lucy Ann Co- 
nant, both of P. 

In Provincetown, May M, by Rev. C. 8. Macreading, 
Mr. Antone Lamar to Miss Mary E. Sylvra, both of P.; 
June 3, Amos F. Whorf to Miss Betsey K. Bowley, 
both of PB 

In eat © ambridge, May Fg by Rev. Mr. Collyer, John 
Loughrey to Mise Gary . Ferguson, both of Cam- 


‘oult. 

ecu: feet, xi.9—S. P. Heath; Acts i. 34; Trad 
be wt Matt, xxii, 26-29; 8. J. Robinson; Mark xii. 

~~ orr. 

estion, wn shall we understand by Soul and 
Spirit?—B. W. Chase, J. H. Hilman. 

Let the brethren bring a sketch of the sermon last 
preached. It is hoped there war Se a full attendance 
of the bretheen, accompanied by ir wives. 

A. ©. CouLt, for the Committee. 





~e= a oy Conference , held in June, at Machias: 
Seth . Freneh, € Cutler; A. .-' nsend, Alexander, 


©. ». PLUMER, Sec’y. 





bridge, 


Correction.—Minutes of New England Conference, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

ASOVEREIGN REMEDY for the cure of bruises, swel- 
lings, gout, rl ism, liver laints, pleurisy, 
consumption, asthma, pains In the breast, side, back, 
or limbs, &c., is the Arnica Plasters, prepared by 
JouNnsToN, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia. 
By its anodyne properties, a positive cure Is effected in 
all these complaints, 

June ll. lt. 











Keer THE HEAD CooL AND THE Ham HEALTHY 
—Get a bottle of CHEVALIER’s Lire FoR THE Hair: 
it restores gray hair to its original color, stops its fal!- 
Ing out at once; is a delicate, delightful _ 7 4 
See CHEVALIER’s TRATISE ON THE HAIR. an 
away at the drug stores a sent by mail free. BARA 
A. CHEVALIER, M.D., 1.128 Broadway, New York. 

April 2. wt ne ae 


“ HEALTHY AND Harry” are two words which con- 
tain a world of meaning. Health may be secured by 
= ame ete. w. nasi Epeuae Doctor. 

une 4, e 





To FARMERS OF NEW ef subseriber 
calls your attention to a new v Vortilises pr pared by the 
Lodi Manufacturing Co., made from N Soll, Blood, 
Bones and Offal of New York City, called 

DouBLe REFINED POUDRETTE, 
which is an entirely different article from the common 
Poudrette made in former years, It is Double the 

Strength of the old kind, fine as flour, free from coarse 
impurities, and is as strong and effective as any super- 
phosphate in poarhet, although sold for only $28 per ton 
delivered In Boston. 

This article has only been used one season, bet its 
effects have astonished every one who has t it, and 
the ya contidently assert that used In quantities 

ge a8 was formerly used ef the common Pou- 
dette, that it hong not wy. Bout the Crop, but ripen it 


This menos it by far the vaeaia and most preferable 
manure in market 
For pamphlet — further information apply to 
HENRY SIDEKS, 
ew York Packet Office, 
March5. Wt. 119 “i 123 Commercial S8t., Boston. 
——_ e 
Ask your Grocer or Druggist for a box of Tuk MaG- 
1c sanewe CREAM. Manufactured 
& ©o., 21 Milk Street, Boston, Also dealers 


Root 
motte true. They do 








Waltham, Church Ald Society, $23, 





Boots AND SHOES .— $5,000 mento stock just pur- 
ay selling at retail at less than cost of manufac- 
wre, 8.8. HoLTON, 108 Hanover st. May 3. 
0. 8. Curnicn & Co., 4% Hanover Street, are sell- 
ing Ladies’ Cloaks, Shawls, Balmorals, Thibets, Alpacas, 
Prints, \ pela, Cottons, ~ at much reduced prices, 
an. J. 


UsE aaem 'S PAIN KILLING MAGIC OIL.— = works 
like a ch: tf. uly 18, 


THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH.—Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient can always be relicd upon 
as a pleasant, mild, spscdy and positive cure in all 
cases of Cestiveness, _~ pepsia, Heart-burn, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver Com- 
plaint, Billousne x? Flatule ney, | aye of Blood, and 
all I here a gentle, cooling 
cathartic is nna A So Says the Chemist, 80 says the 
Physician, so says the great American Public of the 
a Ceutury. 
eed To them and be not without a bottle In the house, 
Before life is imperiled, deal judiciously with the sy mp- 
toms, remember that the slight internal disorder of to- 
day may become an obstinate incurable disease to- 
morrow 
Manufactured ag he the sele Proprietors, TARRANT 
& Co., Wholesale gists, 278 Greenwich and 100 
by 4 eee New —% 1 by all Druggists. 
P 


. y. 








BURR’S PATENT IMPROVED 
NURSING BOTTLE. 
N°’ E but Mothers can fully appreciate the 
great improvement we offer in Burr's Nursing 

Bottle, because none others so well understand how 
delicate the influences are which affect the health of her 
baby. 
Those who by 1/1 health or otherwise are prevented 
from giving nature’s own nourishment to their off- 
spring, must do the next best thing to provide food and 
nourishment for the little ones, and while it is greatly 
to be regretted that many mothers are compelled to 
feed and sustain the baby by artificial means, it become s 
most important to guard against using anything which 
tends to injure the health of little cnes who cannot draw 
from nature's fountain to supply this modern necessity. 
Various means have been devised for nursing, and a 
great variety of Nursing Bottles have been contrived 
with more or less objectionable featurcs. 
Among all the inventions In this direction, none have 
been offered without serious objections , because of the 
liability of becoming impure by use, and thereby en- 
dangering the health of the infant; besides this, most 
nursing bottles are so constructed that the baby takes 
in so much wind In the stomach as to cause great pain. 
Then, again, the common bottles in use cannot be kept 
sufficiently pure, the contents get sour, and the effict 
of this acid causes not unfrequently, irrjtation of the 
stom@h and bowels. This is especially the case in 
warm weather, and if the child is teething the results 
are oftentimes of a serious character. To avoid all 
these objections has been the careful study of the inven- 
tor of this new and improved nursing bottle. 
A little"examination of the improvements over all the 
other bottles in use made in this country and in Eu- 
rope, will readily show to any intelligent mother, how 
mueh superior is this new and improved bottle. 
The shape is better for carrying in the bosom while 
traveling, being more convenient than any other; but 
the most important of all, is the security against all 
impurity, as by using the wire brush furnished, accord- 
in g to directions, the bottle is kept perfectly sweet and 
pure. Again, the cork is secured by the boxwood tube 
running through it to prevent any liability to breakage 
or injury by constant use, and the mouth-guard Is nice- 
ly adjusted for using a large or small nipple, as may be 
required, 
The flexible rubber tube in the bottle always adjusts 
itself to any position, and the baby never draws any 
wind into the stomach. 
Ina word, it is only neeessary for any mother to 
compare Burr's lmproved Nursing Bottle with all oth- 
ers, to see at once its great superiority In every respect, 
and it is no small recommendation that it costs no more 
than inferior and worthless bottles. They are put up 
in neat boxes with extra nipple, and the wire brush for 
cleansing the tube as often as may be necessary. 
t#~ The public are cautioned against any imitations 
or infringements of the above patents. 

MILO S. BURR, Patentce and Proprietor. 
We shall keep the trade supplied with everything 
pertaining to the Nursing Bottle, so that any part may 
be obtained separately, when required. 

See that the words “BURR’'S PATENT NURSING 
BOTTLE,” are blown in the glass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 
No. % Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 


and sold by Dengnists and Fancy Goods Rentens ev- 
erywhere, e il 


SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


VERY Teacher and Adult Scholar would 

be epee profited by reading this paper. 40 cts, 

per year; 5 copies to one address; 35 = each. Begin 

with April. Rev. J. Hi. io y Edito 
AMES » MAGEE, Agent, 

5 Cornhill, Gorunitt. 





June Il at? 


OLD DR. JOB SWEET’S 


(The Great Natural Bonesetier’s,) 
HEALING SALVE 


STONISHES every “one that uses it, by 
its wonderful cures of Burns, Felons, Breeding 
Sores, Boils, Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, O1 res, 
Itech, Sore Nipples, Piles, and Sores of every k All 
Draggists sell it. 
WM. A. PEASE & CO., New Bedford, Proprictors. 
WEEKS & POTTER, and RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
Boston, Mass., Agents. P8mos April 30 








HAVE YOU SENT FOR THAT CASE OF 


HUMPHREY'S HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS ? 
ND if not, why not? you needit every day, 


or may require it any hour! That Fever, or 


by 7h ty Croup, or. Cough, or Rhoumatiom, Piles, or Colte, may 
P Umbrellas, Suspenders, Paper Collars, Patent Medi- | SOm° SEAIn any Cay ine ae eT ost Jou more in time, 
The following brethren were elected at the Stewards’ | Cines, &c. ly. Oct. 4. | 1 a ith cnosekeene 

Meeting of Bucksport District, as Lay Delegates to the eee 


cost of the case, 
to ae without it. Send, or go at once and getit, and you 
will have no reason to regret it. Forewarned is fore- 


“ Buy ME, AND I'LL Bb You oqe* '— Dr. 's om 
pa ee rove, this armed,preparation is preservation—in this case. 


rice is only $10.00, all complete, with book of 


Bucksport; a J. Woods. Jr.,, Belfast. Alternate, | for sate. use see, Liver Com a direct ions, and will be sent to any address in the States 
y eee Denali and 





Humo or Bad Blood, General Debiitty, and on receipt of the money. Address, 
all Bilious Mineanes, Gro. C. Goopwin & Co..| HumpuREys’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 
Boston, and all druggists, 16t. March 19, Comrany, 

Use Hvuuw’s BAY Rum S0AP, and none other. For 562 Broadway, N.Y. 
sale by the principal Drugxists, ly. May April 2 Pn 
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oeo- 





ZION’S HERALD. 








ene 


Music Books for Social Meetings. 
S Different churehes and people are very 
different in their tastes, we will try to accom- 
modate all. We have the following: 
= REV pa. Ry Joseph Hillman. 240 pp. 
10. Cloth. Price, $1.00; $10,00 per dozen. 
on BEW MELODEON. By J. W. Dadmun. 
pp. mo. Cloth. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 
= A. HIMES AND PALM LEAVES. By Asa Hull. 


192 


pp. mo, Cloth. Price, $7.50 per dozen, 
un VESTRY CHIMES. By Asa Hull. 168 pp. 
mo. Cloth. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


THE SINGING “PILGRIM, By Philip lag or —~ 
op. Large 8vo. Price, $5.00 per dozen; $35.00 pe 
Pendred. 

“HALLOWED SONGS.” Phillips, 8. Main, 
and T. E. Perkins. 250 pp. Price, $9.00 
per dozen. 


THE AME RICAN HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. By 
Rey. W. McDonald and Dr. G. 8. Stevens. 8vo. 
Cc ‘oth Price , $15.00 per dozen. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
4t 


By Phill 
Small 4to. 


June Il 


s GENTS WANTED.—THE 
PHY -gttANS BY T 





COMPLETE 


RBAL REME 
DIES, ts the title of one of the best family Medicine 
Books (of 408 +, beautifully fllast; ) that has 


ever been offered to the public, The rapid sale of this 
book, the large commission allowed, and from the fact 
that it cannot be had at the Bookstores, enable a good 
agent to — easily from $10 to $4 per day. Price of 
one book , if sent by mall, oi — for full ult pertc. 
ulars, the’ y thor and Publ Dr. 0. 

BROWN, 19 Grand Street, eo City, N o; 

June It 2t 





CONVENTION CHORUS BOOK. 


Collection of A MIREMS CHORUSES, 

GLEES and C ECES, for the 
use of Musical yA we Choral Sonic ties, &e. The 
object of this work is to furnish at a very low price, the 
best pieces of music of the classes above enumerated, 
It contains 14 Sacred and Seventeen Secular pieces from 
Oratories, Operas, &c., and is the cheapest book of the 
kind published. Price, 60 ets. Mailed free. OL- 
IVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington 
Street. It June il 





ASBURY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 241 BROADWAY, 
(Corner Reade Street,) 
NEW-YORK. 





Organized under the Laws of the State of 
New-York, and $125,000 deposited in 
the Insurance Department of the 
State as a Guarantee Fund for the 
Policy-Holders. 


CAPITAL, : - - 


DIRECTORS. 
Ephraim Hoag, Cortland, 


$150,000. 


A. V. Stout, 
John Elliott, 
John MeClintoek, 


Aaron Hunt, Poughquag, 
James Bishop, y 


Daniel Conti: Jacob Sleeper, Boston, 
Joh» B. Dickinsoa, Lee Claflin, Boston, 
Daniel Drew. Gilbert Haven, a 


Lemuel Bangs, 
Henry J. Baker, 
George R. Crooks, 
= Hoyt, 

B. F. Manierre, 
Christopher Meyer, 
Fletcher Marper, 


“nn. 
Wheden, New- 


port Ai. I. 
Jonathan Godfrey, Soutb- 
Jonn.. 
E. fa Wakensan, Jersey 


Daniel A 


Cc. C. North, wittien’ Divine, Philadel- 
Elisha Riggs, phia, 
Wm. B. Skidmore, James "\eunter, Philadel- 


John T. Martin, 
Samuel U. F. Ouell, 


phia, 
Francis Sellers, Pittsburgh, 
James M. Fuller, Pa 


Lucius H. King, J. T. , Ganse, Wilmington, 
William R. Fos: 

George J. Hamilton, Geo. wv. Sparks, Wilming- 
Matthew Bird, ton, Del. 

Albert Clark, John Miller, Baltimore, 
Samuel R, ne rai 7 

James B, Nelson, w. a. Williams, Delaware, 


Rlakely Wilson, 
George Elliott, 
Emory MeClintock, 
R. R. MeBurney, 
L. Bolton Bangs, 
Bowles Colgate, 


Ohio, 

Cc. W. C. Munsell, 
ington, IIL, 

H. x <1 San Francisco, 


Benjanin ¥ y. Crary, St. 


Bloom- 





OFFICERS: 


LEMUEL BANGS, President. 

GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 

A. E. M. PURDY, M.D., Med. Examiner. 
A. F. CAMPBELL, Sup’t of Agencies. 





t2 This Company promises to those who insure in 
it all the real and solid advantages which are consist- 
ent with justice and stability, and no others, It prom- 
ises nothing but what its capital and business, managed 
on principles of strict economy and prudence, will en- 
able it faithfully to perform. 


¢2?" The Asnury is a Mixed Company, and, as such, 
has sufficient capital to meet expenses, and saves the 
insured from loss, without intrenching upon the neces- 
sary reserve funds, 

DIVIDENDS8.—Divilends are declared annually (af- 
ter second payment) on the “ PARTNERSHIP PLAN,” 
introduced by this Company. A“ ed Company is 
enabled, at each distribution of , , ofits, to distribute a 
larger preportion of ascertained surplus among the In- 
sured than a Mutual office ever can with safety, having 


its proprietary capital to fall back upon.” Walford, on 
Life Ins 
POLICTES.—1. All known varieties of Policies, 


whether Life, Endowment, or Reversionary, are is- 
sued on the most liberal terms consistent wh securi- 
ty. 

2. REGISTERED POLACIES, secured by pledge of 
Public stocks, are issued on special terms. 

3. FORFEITURE OF POLICY, from non-payment 
of premium, is avoided by a rule (original with this 
Company) under which each policy holder can calculate 
for himself the amount of paid-up policy for which he 
can exchange. 

TO CLERGYMEN—Special considerations to Minis- 
ters.—All Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
authorized to act as agents, 

ONE-THIRD LOAN when desired. 


I. AUGUSTUS STILES, 


Attorney and General Agent for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachuseits, and Rhode Island. 
Ofice,5 Court Street, corner Washington 
Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


dune 4 uw 





LADIES’ SPECIAL NOTICE. 
[BESS GOODS in LARGE VARIETY. 
BLACK SILKS, SHAWLS, 
SLLK and CLOTH GARMENTS 
usually in a 
DRY GOODS HOUSE, 
at reduced prices, at 
O. S. CURRIER'S, 


4 HANOVER ST. 
June ll tf 


THE 
EDUCATION OF THE HEART ; 
OR 
THE NECESSITY OF PROPER MORAL 
CULTURE FOR HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES OF THE AURORA (ILL.) SEMINARY, 


,» and articles 





BY THE 


HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REI R¢*SENTATIVES. 





Truth, charity, spirituality, the bases of perfect man- 
hood. 





Count that day lost, whos é low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done. 





The address of Mr. Colfax will be published, entire, in 
THE 


NEW--YORK 
SEMI-WIEEKLY TRIBUNE 


OF TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 
Price, Five Cents. 





THE NEW-YORK SEMI- WEEKLY 


TRIBUNE 


Is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
and contains all the Editorial Articles, not merely 
local in character; Literary Reviews and Art Criti- 
cisms; Letters from our large corps of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Correspondents; Special and Associated Press, 
Telegraphic Dispatches; a careful and conmplete Sum- 
mary of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural information; Stock, Finan- 
celal, Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports, 
which are published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE. No- 
where else can so much current intelligence and per- 
manent literary matter be had at so cheap a rate as in 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Those who be- 
lieve in the principles and approve of the charaeter of 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 
BAS Numbers may be supplied to all who 


wish them, from April. Or new subseriptions 





may begin with June. Rev, Dr. W se, Editor. 30 ets. 
per year. JAMES IP. MAGER, Age nt, 
June il St 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
EXCELLENT 
Sunday School Libraries, 
Ete., Ete. 
—_—o—_ 


Send for Catalogue Containing Notices. 
—o— 


THE poanomay LIBRARY. By Mrs. W. E. 
ardman. 4vols.,1l6mo. Muslin, iilustra- 
oa In a neat box. 

Ta LIBRARY. 6 vols.,16mo. Mus- 

Illustrated, In a neat box. $ 

THE "ROSEDALE LIBRARY. 6 vols., l6mo, 
Muslin. Illustrated. In a neat box. 

MY FAVORITE LIBRARY. 12 vols., 18mo. 
Muslin, Iliustrated, In a neat box. 

THE PIONEER LIBRARY. 4vols.,1émo. Mus- 
lin, By Rev. W. M. Thayer, ’D.D. Ilus- 
trated. In a neat box. $6 00 

THE SOLDIER BOTS LIBRARY. 5vols.,16mo. 

Muslin. [ilustrated. In a neat box. 
THE cv ENEES ~~ for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. L. C, Tuthill and others. 14 vols., 
18mo. “iitastrated. Me a neat box. 
THE RR at ig PICTORIAL LIBRARY. 9 
16mo. Muslin, 436 illustrations. Ina 
it box. $4 50 
Iustructive and attractive to young children, Also, 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 
BLIND agg od ~~ ty By T.8.Arthur. lémo. 
Muglin. [lust $100 
CLARENCE, By ays E.M’Conaughy. 18mo. 


$5 00 


Muslin, [)ustr. 60 cents. 
OUR WILLIE. 18mo. Muslin. 60 cents. 
MY UNCLE AND HIS PARSONAGE. 18mo. 

Muslin, Illustrated. & cents 


The a.ove are all put up in attractive styles, and 
cannot be excelled for Sunday School Libraries. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SPEAKER. By Rev. John Ken 
nedy, D.D. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION BOOK. By Miss 


Toy and Mrs, Knowles. 
ANNIVERSARY SPEAKER. First Series. By Rev. 
Newton Heston. 
Second Series. By 


ANNIVERSARY SPEAKER. 
Rey. Newton Heston. 
4 yols. 18mo. Muslin. Each 60 cents. 
The above are adapted to use in celebrations and 
anniversaries. They have a steady sale and are in- 
creasingly popular. 


Over 30,000 have have been Sold. 


GUmpAS scusoes, CLASS ane Will last a 
class of ten scholars, with proper care, three 
years. Per dozen, $1 0 
AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SPELLING BOOK. 
Per dozen, 
SELECT LESSONS, for Responsive Reading from 
the Foreees. By Rey. H. Mattison, D.D. 
Per dozen, $3 60 
The above are forsale by J. P. MAGEE, Boston, and 
by Booksellers gener ally. 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


56 North Fourth Street, sarap aaa 
* May 4 


$225 





THE TRIBUNE can increase its power and infi by 
jolning with their neighbors in forming clubs to sub- 
seribe for THE SEMI-WEEKLY Edition. It willin that 
way be supplied to them at the lowest price for whieh 
sucn a paper can be printed. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE. 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, Se numbers, $4 00 
Mail subseribers, 2 copies, | year—104 numbers, 7 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for each copy 3 00 

Persons remitting for 10 copies $30 will receive an ex- 
tra copy six months, 

Persons ——_e ‘for 15 copies $45 will receive an ex- 
tra sccm one yea 

For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and THE 

DAILY TRIBUNE. 





Drafts on New York, or Post-Office bo geend payable 
to the order of THE TRIBUNE, being safer, are prefera- 
ble to any other mate ot remittanee, Terms, cash in 


advance, 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
June Il lt 





TENTS, TENTS TO LET. 

Tx pines iy Bu < Hire TENTS, inn at JAS AS. 
MARTIN 4 Commercia They 
pon hand a o¢ ance ‘Sige of TENTS, Multable for 

Camp Meeti Pic-nics 

They also Manufacture Traian AWNINGS in the Best 
Manner. All Letters and Orders promptly attended to. 
JAMES MARTIN & SON, 114 Commereial St. 

June Il 3m 





NOW READY! 


J. P. WEBSTER’S 


New Sabbath School Music Book, the 


SIGNET RING, 


A Collection of beautiful Hymns and Tunes, ar- 

ranged as solos, duetts, trios, and chorusses, 
fresh, sparkling, and original, including an ample vari- 
ety for every department of Sabbath School 8, 
pic ales, excursions, social gatherings, and the home 
cirele, 

It is most em, hatically a new book : its entire contents 
(both words and music, with but few exceptions) hav- 
ing been written and composed expressly for its pages. 
Mr. Webster, one of the most popular of America’s 
song writers, has devoted years to the preparation of 
this work, and now offers it to the public, confident 
that it will receive the approval of those who will favor 
it with a carefulexamination. Specimen copies mailed, 
pre-paid, on receipt of thirty cents. Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., * 
277 Washington St. 
3t 





June 4 





BOSTON ORGAN COMPANY. 
Retail at Wholésale Prices. 


Ww. are now selling these popular Instru- 
ments at Manufacturers’ and warrant 
the market. tical 
men, jo not pa A, ye 
it rents 

these favorite instruments at at }¢d less than ueual 
Cam Subridge & MeNell Nell, 379 cbsngton Birect, 
Cc ic , 

“MM anufactory Corner Washington and | aga Sts., 

Entrance 6 Avery Street, Boston. 
May 38 4t 


BURNETT'S 
For Promoting the Growth of, and heouattehee the Hair, 
and rendering it Dark and Glossy. 

[aE CocoAINE holds, in a liquid form, a 

large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. No other eom- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so ex- 
actly suit the various conditions of the human hair. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 
MESSRS. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co. : 
I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my own 


aggravated case, of your excellent Hair Ofl,—Coco- 
AINE. 





For many months my hair had been falling off, until 
I was fearful of —_ it entirely. The skin upon my 
head became gr rf more and more inflamed, so 
that I could not Ficech it without A owe 2 

By ad¥ice of ~ pl ward to whom you had 
shown your process of ving the Oi Oil, I commenced 
ite use the last week in June. application al- 
layed 1 the itching and irritation. In Ly, - or four days 
the redness and tenderness d the hair 
ceased to fall; andI have now a < cowuts of new 
hair. ours, very truly, Susan R. Pore. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 
East MIDDLEBORO’, MASS., June 9, 1864, 
MESSRS. BURNETT & Co. :— 
I — you a statement of m 
ques 
until 


daughter's case, as re 
She will have been sick six years, if she lives 
e Ist of August next. 
her hair came off she had been afflicted with 
—— in her head for three years, She had used, 
dw y~ time, many powerful applications. These, 
with intense heat caused by the ins, burned her 
hair so be oe that, in dye , it all came off, and 
for two years r, her head was a3 smooth as her face. 
eunat the neecaumeuiniten of a friend, she was in- 
me your COCOAINE, and the result was as- 
tne he had not used half the contents of a bot- 
tle before head was covered with a fine young hair. 
In four month hair has grown several | in 
length, =. sat and fine, and of a darker color 
than torments still continues te use the ine, 
and we have little fear ¢ x4- her losing her hair, 
pce Wu. 8. Eppy. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE ts is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
hair dressing in the world. It promotes the GROWTH 
OF THE HAIR, and is entirely free from all irritating 
matter. JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 

For sale by Druggists everywhere. 

April 30 P3mos 


WANTED. 
GENTS for the MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY of New York. 

Assets, $25,000,000 Cash. 
TH Is C OMPANY 

Has the largest amount insured. 

Receives the 1 
Mas the largest excess of income over ex- 

pendit 


ures, 
Has the largest cash surplus. 
Divides all its profits to policy-holders. 
Pays the largest dividends. 

Persons who will give their whole attention to this 
business will find it a very lucrative employment. 

Apply to 

HALE REMINGTON, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
3m 











June 4 





PHILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 
37 UNION SQUARE, Broapway, N. Y. 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEKS 
IN 
Smith's Unrivaled American Organs. 
Also, Superior Pianos, and Publishers of 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC, 
N. B.— We will rent our Organs by the month, letting 
the rent pay for them. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
P3mos 


\ 


April 30 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
E keep constantly on hand all Books in 
common use, The following are most used at 
present: 
BRADBURY’S FRESH LAURELS, 
BRADBURY’S GOLDEN CENSER. 
BRADBURY,S NEW GOLDEN CHAIN. 
BRADBURY'S NEW GOLDEN SHOWER. 
THE SWEET SINGER. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGER. 
THE MUSICAL LEAVES. 
THE CASKET OF SUNDAY SCHOOL MELODIES, 
By A. BULL. 
THE TIMBREL. By DADMUN. 
All of the above are sold at $25,00 per 100, in papr 
covers; or $30.00, in board covers, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, AGENT 











New England Methodist Dep y, 5Cornhill, Boston, 
June 4 6w 
EXCELLENT BOOKS. 
NDREW F. GRAVES, 2@ Cornhill, Bos- 


ton, has just issued the following 
BIBLE PEARLS, 


18mo., in 61 Illustrations. 200 Pp By MRS. 
MADALINE LESLIE 


6 vols. 


The Set contains 
Pearl of Obedience, 
Pearl of Patience, Pearl of Charity, 
fearl of Penitence, Pearl of Hope. 

It is a beautiful sett of books, and written by one who 
can write to please children. 

JACK ARCOMBE, 
(Seeond Edition). 

By GLANCE GAYLORD. \Wmo. Jilustrated, $1.0, 
This is the fourth volume of the “ Rainford Series,” 
and is by the Rete author of “Culm Rock,” “ Dera 
Dean.” &c. series is one of the best which ean be 
placed in the — of boys, written in an attractive 

and nseful manne: 
LIVE AND LEARN, 
By MRS. MADALINE LESLIE. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 
This is the first volunie of the 
“ WOODBINE SERIES,” 


and wiil be found as Setungating: and fitable as all 
of Mrs. Leslie's writi: The above will all be found 
excellent fer Sabbath Is or family circles, 
ANDREW F. GRAVES, 
(formerly Graves and Young), 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
June 4 E 2. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, 


AXP beautiful complexion follow the use of 
HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SAR- 
SAPARILLA. 

It removes black spots, pimples, th 
all eruptions of the skin. 

In the Spring and Summer Months, the 
system naturally undergoes a change, and HeL_m- 
BOLD's HiGHLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SAR- 
SAPARILLA Is an assistant of the greatest value. 

Young Ladies, beware of the injurious effects of 
Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close 
up the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy 
the complexion. If you would have a fresh, healthy, 
and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. 

Not a few of the Worst Disorders that 
afflict mankind arise from corruption of the blood 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy 
of the utmost value, 

Helmbold’s 


Pear! of Love, 


16mo. 





ha, 





and 


Extract Sarsaparilla 
the blood, instills the vigor of 
health into the system, and purges out the humors that 
make disease, 

Those who desire brilliancy of Com- 
plexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSA- 
PARILLA Invariably does. Ask for HELMBOLD’S. 
Take no other. 

Helmbold’s Highly Concentrated Fluid 
Extract Sarsaparilla Eradicates Exurtive 
AND ULCERATIVE DISEASES OF THE THROAT, NOSE, 
EYELIDS, SCALP, AND SKIN, which to disfigure the 

nce, PURGING the evil effects of mercury, and 
removing all taints, the remnants of DISEASE, heredi- 
tary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and CulL- 
DREN with perfeet SAFETY, 

Two Tamawoure LS of HELMBOLD’s Extract of 
Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, is equal to the 
Lisbon Diet" Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon 
of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions as usu- 
ally made, 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract of Bu- 
chu is the great diuretic. HELMBOLD’s CONCEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is the Great Blood 
Purifier. Both are red according to rules of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most active that 
can be made. 

The best test of their purity and superiority will be a 
comparison with the properties as set forth in the 
United States Dispensatory. 

My laboratory for the manufacture of Fluid Extracts 
has been visited by thousands of physicians and dru 
gists from all parts of the United States, and the mode 
< preparations received their unanimous commenda- 
tion. 

HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID Ex- 
TRACTS are pleasant In taste and odor, and immediate 
in their action, 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up In the steel en- 
graved wrapper, and signed, it. T. HeL_uBonp. 

The proprietor was compelled to adopt such a wrap- 
per, because of the gore Pow of bis articles, 
= to prevent spurious jangerous counterfeit- 

n, 

H. T. HELMBOLD, druggistyof eighteen 
rience, ard nufact 
PREPAKATIO 

Principal Depots—HELmnoLy' 8 DRvuG AND CRHEMI- 
CAL WAREHOUSE, No. 594 BROADWAY, New York, 
next Metropolitan Hegel; and HELMBOLD’s MEDICAL 
Devort, No, 104 SouTH TENTH STRERT, Philadelphia. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price $1.25 per bottle , or 6 bottles for $6.50, 
May 28 Pm 





years’ expe- 
turer of HELMBOLD'’s GENUINE 





